To Be Published January 3rd... 


Revised MID-CENTURY EDITIONS 
of 
LOUIS UNTERMEYER’S 


MODERN AMERICAN POETRY 


and 


MODERN BRITISH POETRY 


.+-in separate volumes and in a 
one-volume Combined Edition. 


In bringing these distinguished collections of modern poetry up to 
date, Mr. Untermeyer has shortened the roster of poets in order 
to give fuller representation to the poetry of major figures. 


Probable list prices... 


MODERN AMERICAN POETRY .. . 
MODERN BRITISH POETRY 
COMBINED EDITION 


Pre-publication examination copies are now ready for distribution! 


HARCOURT, BRACE ano CO. « 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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The Better Reading Program 


WALTER BLAIR—UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
JOHN GERBER—UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


BETTER READING: Vol. I (revised) 
FACTUAL PROSE 


For those who want one book devoted exclu- 
sively to factual writing, explanation, and argu- 
ment. 


464 pages | list price $2.00 


BETTER READING: Vol. II 
LITERATURE 


For those who want one book offering fiction, 
drama, and poetry. 


798 pages list price $3.00 


THE COLLEGE ANTHOLOGY 
A MERGER OF BETTER READING, Vols. | & Il 


For those who want the full year’s program in 
one volume. 


1200 pages list price $4.00 


Chicago New York Atlanta Dallas Pasadena San Francisco 
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Distinctive McGRAW-HILL Locka 


GENERAL SPEECH. An Introduction 


By A. Craia Barrp, The State University of lowa, and Franxurn H. Knower, The Ohio 
State University. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 500 pages, $3.50 


Meets the needs of college students who intend to take only one college course in speech. The 
authors emphasize the principles and techniques that will aid the student most in his everyday 
life. Teaching aids include diagrams, exercises and projects at the end of each chapter, reading 
references, specimen outlines, etc. 


ARGUMENTATION, DISCUSSION AND DEBATE 


By A. Craic Barn, The State University of Iowa. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. In press 


Surveys comprehensively the principles of argumentative discourse, oral and written, and 
applies them to discussion and debate. These principles include subjects for argument, research 
and collection of materials, definition and analysis of the subject, supporting materials, organiza- 
tion and outlining, presentation-delivery, etc. 


THE WRITER ON HIS ART 


Compiled and edited by WALTER ALLEN. 285 pages, $3.50 


This thought-provoking book seeks to find what goes on in the minds of successful writers. The 
work also answers the questions: What have the great poets and novelists to say about their 
own work? How does the author translate his experience into the words, the narrative, the 
characters, the style and the form which will fire the imagination of his readers? Selections from 
eminent authors such as T.S. Eliot, Walt Whitman, E. M. Forester, D. H. Lawrence, Ernest 
Hemingway, Proust, Tolstoi, are included. 


THE UNIVERSE OF G. B. S. 


By WiiuuM Irvine. 439 pages, $5.00 


In this new book the author tells about George Bernard Shaw’s transition from an unknown 
Irishman with a passion for reform into a world-famous influential thinker, from an underpaid 
journalist into the greatest playwright in English since Shakespeare. The book shows a close 
and keen integration of Shaw’s personal experiences and his writing. The author has presented 
the material with unusual wit and brilliance. 


Gand fer on 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 


AN OFFICIAL ORGAN of the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
W. Hatriep, Editor LaTouretre Stocxwett, Assistant Editor 


ADVISERS 
ELECTED BY THE SUBSCRIBERS 


Georce Arms, University of New Mexico Georce Porrer, University of California 
Kennetu N. Cameron, Indiana University Warner G. Rice, University of Michigan 
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To be Published in January 


THE FOUR-VOLUME EDITION OF 


A LITERARY HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND 


This comprehensive and brilliantly written volume covers the entire 
sweep and range of England's literature—and hence of England's 
life and growth—from its beginnings to the present. It is broad 
in scope, inclusive in its materials, and rich in its interpretations. 


‘To the serious student it will be indispensable. . . . The demands of 
scholarship are fully met. Nowhere is intuition allowed priority 
over investigation. Criticism is here not the adventure of a soul 
among masterpieces, but a planned voyage of exploration made pos- 
sible by the resources of organized collective research in which 
American scholarship looms large.’’"—J. Duncan Spartn, Princeton 
University 


‘This very fine volume, A Literary History of England, is certainly one 
of the notable American publications in the last year. The editorial 
work is of a high order; and as a co-operative effort in the field of 
English studies, the best thing of its kind that I know of in our day." 
—Lane Cooper, Cornell University 


VOLUME I. THE MIDDLE AGES 
(The Old English Period) Kemp Malone 
(The Middle English Period) Albert C. Baugh 


VOLUME II. THE RENAISSANCE 
Tucker Brooke 


VOLUME III. THE RESTORATION AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
George Sherburn 


VOLUME IV. THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 
Samuel C. Chew 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32d Street New York 1, New York 
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Successful Editions of Standard Classics 
For Your Classes... 


SWIFT: GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


Edited by Artuur E. Casz, Late Professor of English, Northwestern University. 
374 pages; $1.50. 


BEOWULF ano SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 


Newly Translated by Gorpon Hatt Gerovuip, Holmes Professor of Belles 
Lettres and Chairman of Department of English, Princeton University. Revised 
Edition. 203 pages, $1.25. 


CHAUCER: THE PROLOGUE ano FOUR CANTERBURY TALES 


Edited by Gorpon 157 pages, $1.25. 


THOMAS HARDY: THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE 


Edited by Ernest F. Amy, Professor of English on The Cessna Foundation, Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 421 pages, $1.50. 


HAWTHORNE: THE SCARLET LETTER 


Edited by Ernest E. Letsy, Professor of English, Southern Methodist University. 
290 pages, $1.50. 


MILTON: PARADISE LOST 


Edited by James Hotty Hanrorp, Professor of English, Antioch College. 
305 pages, $1.25. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON 


Edited by Jamns Hotty Hanrorp. 582 pages, $2.00. 


THE RONALD PREss COMPANY 
1S East 26th Street. New York 10. N.Y 
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New textbooks for English classes 


MASTERS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By Pochmann and Allen 


Using the masters approach, the editors of this new anthology include the 
works of only the authors of major interest to college students. This makes 
possible a wider range of selections than would be possible otherwise. Each 
period and author is introduced by a biographical and critical essay; full bibliog- 
raphies are provided. VOLUME I: Through Thoreaun—$5.00. VOLUME II: From 
Whittier through Eliot—Published in November. $5.00 


AMERICAN LITERATURE: A Period Anthology 


Revised Edition General Editor: Oscar Cargill 


Vol. I: THE ROOTS OF NATIONAL CULTURE. By Spiller and Blodgett. 
$3.50 

Vol. Il: THE ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. By Tremaine McDowell. Published in 
October. $3.50 

Vol. II]: THE RISE OF REALISM. By Louis Wann. $3.25 

Vol. 1V: CONTEMPORARY TRENDS. By Nelson and Cargill. $4.25 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH 
Third Edition By the late Alta Gwinn Saunders 


with the assistance of Francis W. Weeks and Hugh W. Sargent 


The new edition of this text is an exposition of up-to-date business theory 
and usage underlying effective business letters, and the fundamental principles 
of composition and sales strategy influencing them. $4.50 


WRITING THE FEATURE ARTICLE 
By Walter A. Steigleman 


This new book is a general ‘‘how-to-do-it,”’ starting with the inception of an 
idea of a feature story or magazine article, and following the process until the 
finished story is sent to the market. To be published this winter. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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A hearty reception for 


American Literature 


An Anthology and Critical Survey by 


JOE LEE DAVIS, University of Michigan 
JOHN T. FREDERICK, University of Notre Dame 
FRANK LUTHER MOTT, University of Missouri 


Volume I—From Early Times to 1860, 1119 pages $5.00 
Volume II—From 1860 to the Present, 967 pages $5.00 
Book IV of Volume II, Since 1900, available separately $2.75 


Among the Fifty-odd Institutions That Have Ordered 
This Superb New Anthology 


Arizona State College Drew University 
Sacramento College Long Island University 
San Francisco State College Syracuse University 
University of Connecticut Brooklyn College 
Howard University Keuka College 

Eureka College City College of the 
De Paul University City of New York 


Illinois Institute of Fordham University 
Technology Cornell University 


University of Notre Dame Guilford College 
Morningside College College of Wooster 
Bowdoin College Miami University 

Goucher College Marietta College 

Johns Hopkins University Willamette University 
Lesley College Rhode Island State College 
College of the Holy Cross West Virginia University 
University of Michigan Bethany College 
Kalamazoo College Milton College 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE ODYSSEY SERIES IN LITERATURE 


General Editor: ROBERT SHAFER, University of Cincinnati 


BACON. Essays, Advancement of Learn- SHELLEY. Selected Poems, Essays, and 


ing, New Atlantis, and Other Pieces 
Edited by Ricnarp F. Jones, Stanford University. 


The Introduction contains a brief account of 
Bacon's life and an analysis of his thought. With a 
Selected Bibliography. xxxiv + 491 pages. $1.75 


MILTON. Paradise Lost 
Edited by Merritt Y. Hucues, University of Wis- 
consin. 
With a Chronology, an Introduction, and a Bib- 
liography. Ivi + 422 pages. $1.60 


MILTON. Paradise Regained, the Minor 
Poems, and Samson Agonistes 
Edited by Merritr Y. Hucnes. 
With introductions and bibliographies. Ixiii + 633 
pages. $1.75 


MILTON. Prose Selections 
Edited by Merritt Y. Hucues. 

In addition to generous selections from other 
works, the following are complete: Of Education, 
Reason of Church Government, Areopagitica, The 
Tenure of Kings, and The Ready and Easy Way. 
With a Chronology, an Introduction, a Bibliog- 
raphy, and “Some Early Lives of Milton.” cxci + 
454 pages. $2.00 


WORDSWORTH. Representative Poems 
Selected and edited by the late AntHuR Beatty. 
With a Chronology of the chief events in Words- 
worth’s life, an Introduction, and a Selected Bib- 
liography. Ixxi + 741 pages. $2.25 


BYRON. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage and 
Other Romantic Poems 
Edited by Samuert C. Cuew, Bryn Mawr College. 
With an Introduction and a Selected Bibliog- 
raphy. | + 521 pages. $1.75 


BYRON. Don Juan and Other Satirical 
Poems 
Edited by Louts I. Brepvotp, University of Michigan. 


With an Introduction and a Selected Bibliog- 
raphy. xli + 725 pages. $2.00 


Letters 
Selected and edited by ELtswortH Barnarp, Alfred 
University. 
With an Introduction on “Shelley the Man,” 
“Shelley the Thinker,” and “Shelley the Artist,” and 
a Selected Bibliography. Ixix + 603 pages. $2.00 


KEATS. Complete Poems and Selected 
Letters 
Edited by Crarence DeWitt Tuorpe, University 
of Michigan. 
With a biographical and critical Introduction, an 
outline of the chief events in Keats’ life, and a 
Selected Bibliography. liii + 666 pages. $2.25 


‘TENNYSON. Representative Poems 


Edited by Samuer. C. Cuew. 

With an Introduction, a Chronological Outline, 
and a Selected Bibliography. The Appendix in- 
cludes: “Juvenilia,” “Literary Squabbles,” and 
“Poems by the Poet's Two Brothers.” Ivi + 520 
pages. $1.75 


BROWNING. Pippa Passes, and Shorter 
Poems 
Edited by Josep E. Baker, State University of Iowa. 
This volume contains, in addition to Pippa Passes, 
120 of the shorter poems, many of which are actually 
of considerable length. With an Introduction, a 
Chronological Outline, and a Bibliography. Ixxviii 
+ 658 pages. $2.25 


CARLYLE. Sartor Resartus 
Edited by the late F. 
With an Introduction and a Selected Bibliography. 
Ixxvi + 352 pages. $1.50 


LOWELL. Essays, Poems, and Letters 
Edited by Wirtiam S. Crarx II, University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

The editor's purpose was to present Lowell's more 
enduring work in both poetry and prose, thoroughly 
annotated. With a Chronology, an Introduction, and 


a Selected Bibliography. liv + 424 pages. $2.50 


Thrall and Hibbard’s A HANDBOOK TO LITERATURE iis a reference book that should be in the 


hands of every student of literature. Its discussions of nearly a thousand entries, alphabetically arranged, explain 
the terminology of literary history, criticism, and interpretation. It saves hours of class discussion and lecture 


time. 582 pages. $2.75 


386 Fourth Avenue 


THE ODYSSEY PRESS, INC. 


New York 16, N.Y. 
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compiled by Locke, Gibson & Arms 


Introduction to Literature 


A collection of stimulating, highly readable selections, emphasizing literature not 
only as an art, but in its relation to issues and philosophies. Classified by thought- 
content rather than chronologically, the anthology offers a wide range of classic 
and contemporary masterpieces, including 21 short stories, 4 plays, 268 poems and 
21 interpretations ... a first year basic text notable for its quality and variety of 


material. 592 pp. $2.75 


Toward Liberal Education 


“Our enthusiasm for this text is illustrated by the abruptness of our decision to 
adopt it. The solidity of its selections, its range without loss of intensity, and the 
organization of essays about the central problems of living and thinking and writing, 
all recommend the book. We had wanted it for a long time.” Richard M. Eastman, 
Chairman, Freshman English, North Central College, Naperville, Illinois 


768 pp. $3.00 


Readings for Liberal Education 
A combined, single-volume edition of the above two books. 1792 pp. $4.00 


additional titles fo remember 


Great Short Stories from the World’s Literature 
by Charles Neider 


Forty-five exciting short stories, representing most of the areas of the globe as well 
as a wide range of literary style and technique. Included are stories by Rilke, Silone, 
Svevo, Lu Haun, Unamuno and Tagore, and many famous classroom classics. 
January publication, prob. 448 pp. $2.00 


Language—Man—Society 
by Harold E. Briggs 
An absorbing, dynamic text which considers “communication” in its broadest 


aspects, taking in the influences of language, newspapers, magazines, radio, film, 
television, cartoons and even the fine arts, in showing the interaction of ideas in 


social relations. 707 pp. $3.50 


Complimentary examination copies available on request 


Rinehart & Co. 


A brilliant scholar failed 


to be scholarly when he offered an editor a paper railing at 
the use of first-person wél/ for simple future and other similar 
‘errors.’ If your training in language did not include modern 
scholarship in usage, read 


American English Grammar 
(Fries) 


Facts about Current English Usage 
(Marckwardt and Walcott) 


Teaching English Usage 
(Pooley) 


Get them from your own Council at members’ prices 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 West 68th Street Chicago 21, Illinois 


Just Published! “Gay and diverting and wonder- 
S T O R Y fully in keeping with Jane Austen’s 
own fictional world.” 

the Forties ‘‘Miss Bonavia-Hunt has had the courage to under- 

This big 600 page book take a sequel to Pride and Prejudice. . . . Not since 
has fifty of the finest short Sir Harry Johnston’s sequel to Dombey — has 
; any such attempt come off with comparable suc- 
cess... PEMBERLEY SHADES is a very good 

7 novel indeed.’’—Chicago Tribune 


Erskine Caldwell, Liam 
O'Flaherty, Tennessee 


Williams and Norman Pe be rle 
Mailer. Selected from the y 
files of STORY, the fore- 

most magazine of the 

short story in the country, S rh d cj es 

this is an unequalled col- 


lection. $3.95 by D. A. Bonavia-Hunt 


Edited by Whit Burnett at bookstores $3.00 
and Hallie Burnett 


A STORY PRESS BOOK E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. New York 
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Two editions, two keys 
widely used 


PREFACE TO 
COMPOSITION 


By WESLEY GODDARD and PAUL ROBERTS e versatile 


stimulating 


Now available is an alternate edition of this ot dt 
lively text-workbook for remedial English, eyed tO 
with the same descriptive subject matter, but student remedial 


entirely different exercises in each volume. English needs 


Complete, easy-to-use teachers’ keys are avail- 
able for both editions. They will be sent free on 
request to instructors using the text. 


Price $1.80 316 pages 
Each volume Each volume 
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STUDIES IN POETRY, by Neal Doubleday. $2.25 
An inexpensive volume for second semester freshman English, or the 
spring Introduction to Literature course. 380 pages 


2 TWENTY-FIVE MODERN PLAYS, Revised Edition, edited by 
Outstanding S. Marion Tucker and Alan S. Downer. $4.75 
Harper texts Current drama as well as the standard plays in the most up-to-date 
text in this field. 25 plays, 1030 pages. 


for second 
semester DOMINANT TYPES IN BRITISH AND AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE, edited by William Davenport, Lowry Wimberly, Harry 
Shaw. Volume I, 660 pages, Poetry and Drama, $3.75; Volume II, 
ee 620 pages, Essay, Biography, Fiction, $3.75; 2 volumes in one, $6.00 
The separate editions make second semester use convenient. 


TYPICAL ELIZABETHAN PLAYS, Third Edition, edited by the 
late Felix Schelling and Matthew Black. $5.00 
Plays by contemporaries and successors of Shakespeare for the 
spring course. Superb editing and study materials. 1100 pages. 


A COLLECTION OF READINGS FOR WRITERS, Second Re- 
vised Edition, edited by Harry Shaw. $2.80 
A new collection of essays, stories, articles, and a complete novel; 
HARPER & BROTHERS} Book III of A Complete Course in Freshman English, Second Revised 
49 East 33d Street Edition, at a remarkably low price. 70 selections, 843 pages. 


New York 16, N.Y. 


Masterpieces of the theatre 


A BOOK OF DRAMAS 


SECOND EDITION 
By Bruce Carpenter, New York University 


Fifteen of the all-time masterpieces of drama are presented in this 
basic book. Included are a wide variety of plays—tragedy, comedy, 
farce, romanticism, symbolism, realism, na —arranged ac- 
cording to type and lending themselves to a chronological treat- 
ment. A brief introduction discusses the characteristics and traces 
the development of drama, shows the persistence of certain lead- 
ing types, and gives a short biography of each playwright. 


The plays in this volume are: 

Agamemnon; Oedipus, King of Thebes; The Trojan Women; 
Phaedra; The Misanthrope; Love for Love; Hedda Gabler; The 
Intruder; The Cherry Orchard; The Importance of Being Earnest; 
Cyrano de Bergerac; Riders to the Sea; The Long Voyage Home; 
Beggar on Horseback; The Second Man. 


Published 1949 960 pages 


53” x 8” 


Newly revised 


MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH 


FOURTH EDITION 
By A. Charles Babenroth and Charles Chandler Parkhurst 


Designed to bridge the gap between the English of the classroom 
and the English of the business office, this revised edition features 
new questions, exercises and problems. There are more examples 
than in previous editions, and they are based on real business 
situations. The principles of clear expression are thoroughly cov- 
ered, and the student is also given a sound introduction to business 
administration. 


An outstanding feature of the Fourth Edition is that each chapter 
was criticized by an outstanding authority in the field of business. 
These men and women know, from experience, what will work, 
and their suggestions and changes are incorporated into the book. 


Published 1949 650 pages 6” x9” 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 


NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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William Faulkner and the Soctal Consctence 


DAYTON KOHLER* 


The war was the conditioning experi- 
ence William Faulkner had in common 
with other writers of his generation. He 
had served in the British Royal Air 
Force, been wounded in a plane crash, 
drifted from one odd job to another after 
his return from France; and he wrote 
his first novels in the familiar idiom of 
postwar disillusionment and discontent. 
The qualities which distinguished Sol- 
dier’s Pay and Sartoris from so many 
examples of lost-generation fiction, how- 
ever, were an intensity of style and a 
sense of place. Faulkner’s roots were 
deeply regional. In a time of much ex- 
patriate writing he was to make a single 
Mississippi county his measure of the 
world. What he found there he set down 
with passion and fury, in a rich, opaque 
style that was the perfect expression of 
his own tortured sensibility. His vision 
one of social ruin and decay, he seized 
upon a landscape and its people with 
imaginative boldness which showed him 
to be anything but a southern realist in 
the naturalistic tradition. Critics, identi- 
fying the themes of violence and terror in 
his early stories with the whole pattern 


* Department of English, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 


of his writing, tagged him as a belated 
Poe, a craftsman whose chief stock in 
trade was a callous and deliberate 
aesthetic of shock. 

This line of reasoning was dry and 
schematic but, on the face of it, quite 
plausible. True, Faulkner does not lead 
us into crumbling castles, or dream 
strange nightmares for us in a bleak 
house on some lonely moor, or launch us 
on a bedlam voyage in pursuit of a leg- 
endary white whale. Instead, he tells 
stories of a Mississippi countryside such 
as any tourist can see for himself—the 
town of Jefferson, built on the square 
mile of land a Chickasaw chief deeded to 
Jason Lycurgus Compson in exchange 
for a racing mare in 1822; the rutted, 
dusty roads, back-country store, and 
ruined plantation house near French- 
man’s Bend; eroded pine hills dotted 
with sparse cornfields; rich bottom land 
where cotton grows to the dooryards 
of weathered Negro cabins. The best 
of Faulkner’s fiction has his Yoknapa- 
tawpha County for background, a tract 
of 2,400 square miles lying between the 
Tallahatchie and Yoknapatawpha rivers 
in northern Mississippi. There his imag- 
ination is completely at home, and this 
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region, painstakingly mapped and land- 
marked, is as real in every physical and 
social detail as Hardy’s Wessex. At the 
same time, no place in American fiction 
has been presented in more somber as- 
pects of history and doom. 

Faulkner, who had seen the violence 
of war at close range, found its counter- 
part in the life of his own region, which 
had been living with the effects of vi- 
olence for generations. Scenes and images 
of horror haunt the corners of our minds 
long after his books have been put aside: 
Popeye’s attack on Temple Drake and 
Red’s murder in Sanctuary; Quentin 
Compson’s suicide in The Sound and the 
Fury; the slow procession of Addie 
Bundren’s coffin through summer heat 
in As I Lay Dying; the history of vi- 
olence ending only with the burning of 
Sutpen’s plantation house in Absalom, 
Absalom!, and the idiot who fell in love 
with a cow in The Hamlet. There is im- 
plied violence even in the social cleavages 
of the region, between gone-to-seed de- 
scendants of old families like the Sar- 
torises and Compsons; landless, grasping 
Snopeses who rose from bushwhacking 
through horse-trading and storekeeping 
to become the bankers and politicians of 
the new South; poor white sharecroppers 
and farmers from the hill country; and 
Negroes living in tension with the “race 
which for two hundred years had held 
them in bondage and from which for an- 
other hundred years not even a bloody 
civil war would have set them free.” No 
other writer has given us so many in- 
stances of murder, suicide, rape, incest, 
miscegenation, and idiocy, for the signs 
of decay are in Faulkner’s people as well 
as in the surroundings and circumstances 
of their lives. 

Anyone who reads Faulkner carefully, 
however, will discover that the violence 
of his milieu is only a part of his subject, 
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never its final effect. Specifically, his 
subject is the destruction of the old order 
in the South and the further corruption 
of the descendants of that order by a 
ruthless and competitive industrial soci- 
ety. As a southern writer, he is com- 
mitted to the historic predicament of his 
region; as a serious writer, he must ex- 
plore its social and moral possibilities. 
Because he has chosen to present his 
material in parallels of history and myth, 
not in social tracts thinly disguised as 
fiction, he has misled those critics who 
have read him carelessly or naively. The 
writer who emerges from the total pat- 
tern of his work is a figure quite different 
from the earlier conception of Faulkner 
as an heir of the Gothic tradition. His 
writing is both ancestral and prophetic, 
haunted alike by the beginnings of 
southern culture and the threat of its 
extinction. 

Viewed against a background of his- 
tory, the central tension of his work has 
its origin in a war more remote in time 
but not in geography. In his books the 
shadow of Appomattox lengthens across 
a region which has never forgotten the 
heroism of the war years or the agony of 
defeat. This sense of the past continuing 
in and acting upon the present is an im- 
pressive feature of his work. It explains, 
among other things, those of his charac- 
ters who seem to think of life as an act 
of devotion to the dead. These people 
are like ghosts caught between a real 
world which they cannot accept and a 
lost world to which they can never re- 
turn, citizens in spirit of a nation that 
ended in 1865. 

Hightower, the unfrocked minister of 
Light in August, for example, escapes 
from the present through memories of 
his grandfather, a Confederate cavalry- 
man killed during the raid on Yankee 
military stores at Jefferson. As a young 
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man he had filled his sermons with wild 
imagery of galloping horses and gunfire, 
and he drove his wife to shameful death 
because he believed that his seed had 
died with his grandfather in the war. 
Only in martial fantasy can he find 
“something to pant with, to be reaffirmed 
in triumph and desire.” Through a long, 
hot September afternoon, in Absalom, 
Absalom!, Quentin Compson listens to 
Miss Rosa Coldfield’s story of Thomas 
Sutpen and his deeds. Listening, the boy 
sees himself as two persons: “Quentin 
Compson preparing for Harvard in the 
South, the deep South dead since 1865 
and peopled with garrulous outraged 
baffled ghosts, listening, having to lis- 
ten,” and “Quentin Compson who was 
still too young to deserve yet to be a 
ghost, but nevertheless having to be one 
for all of that, since he was born and bred 
in the deep South.”” When Charles Mal- 
lison, the young hero of Intruder in the 
Dust, faces the crisis of his adolescence, 
he recalls the words spoken by his uncle 
two years before: 


It’s all mow you see. Yesterday won’t be 
over until tomorrow and tomorrow began ten 
thousand years ago. For any Southern boy 
fourteen years old, not once but whenever he 
wants it, there is the instant when it’s not yet 
two o’clock on that July afternoon in 1863, 
the brigades are in position behind the rail 
fence, the guns are laid and ready in the woods 
and the furled flags are already loosened to 
break out and Pickett himself with his long 
oiled ringlets and his hat in one hand probably 
and his sword in the other looking up the hill 
waiting for Longstreet to give the word and 
it’s all in the balance, it hasn’t happened yet, 
it hasn’t even begun . . . yet it’s going to begin, 
we all know that, we have come too far with too 
much at stake and that moment doesn’t need 
even a fourteen-year-old boy to think this time. 
Maybe this time. 


His immersion in the background and 
emotional climate of the Civil War 
might have turned Faulkner into another 


elegist of the Confederacy; luckily it did 
not. His function has been to restore 
causal tragedy and a sense of the irra- 
tional cruelty of things to the dissolving 
outlines of southern myth. In conse- 
quence, he does not rest easily upon 
the conscience of the romantic-minded 
South. 

There are many approaches to his 
work, but the best is by way of Malcolm 
Cowley’s introduction to The Portable 
Faulkner. This book is important for 
two reasons: the selections chosen illus- 
trate the historical perspective of Faulk- 
ner’s novels and short stories, and the 
editor’s perceptive critical essay traces in 
detail the unity of theme and design 
running through all his books. As Cowley 
points out, Faulkner has been elaborat- 
ing a tremendous myth of the South, a 
double labor: “first, to invent a Missis- 
sippi county that was like a mythical 
kingdom, but was complete and living in 
all details; second, to make his history of 
Yoknapatawpha County stand as a par- 
able or legend of the Deep South.” Al- 
though Faulkner’s myth-making is ‘‘ob- 
viously no more intended as a historical 
account of the country south of the 
Ohio than The Scarlet Letter was in- 
tended as a history of Massachusetts,” it 
is nevertheless a significant controlling 
image by which he has given dramatic 
force and moral subtlety to his pictures 
of southern life. In broadest terms his 
myth is, according to Cowley’s interpre- 
tation, as follows. 

The early settlers in the South were 
aristocrats, like the Sartorises and Comp- 
sons, and ambitious men of no family 
background, like Thomas Sutpen. They 
took their land from the Indians, built 
their houses, planted their crops, in a 
determination to found a permanent so- 
cial order for their children. But, because 
they accepted the institution of slavery, 
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there was an element of guilt in their de- 
sign, a curse on their way of life and even 
on the land itself. Conquest from without 
—the Civil War—destroyed the old 
order. The survivors tried to rebuild in 
the traditional manner, but, lacking the 
courage and integrity of their fathers, 
they were corrupted and defeated from 
within. A new exploiting class, the bush- 
whacking Snopeses of Civil War days, 
appeared and with the carpetbaggers 
climbed to power by economic control 
and demagoguery. The descendants of 
the Sartorises and Compsons, holding to 
a code which keeps them from using the 
tactics of the Snopeses, to whom all 
values except cash returns are meaning- 
less, have become frustrated or impotent. 
They find an outlet in speed and violence, 
like the jittery young veteran in Sartoris; 
they justify themselves with alcohol and 
irony, like Quentin Compson’s father, or 
the poses of faded gentility, like his 
mother, or they commit suicide, like 
Quentin himself. A few, like Jason Comp- 
son, take the codeless Snopes world as 
they find it and become henchmen of 
northern finance capitalism. Faulkner’s 
myth is the story of the dissolution of a 
traditional order and the growth of a 
new society with its accumulating heri- 
tage of enmity, hatred, greed, and guilt. 

All of Faulkner’s eighteen books fit 
directly or indirectly into this frame- 
work of myth, which is wide enough to 
take in the larger world as well. The 
deeper issues of his work are seldom 
limited to special terms of place and local 
history. Because his fiction reflects a 
land and a people fallen into social con- 
fusion and moral sterility, it touches also 
upon the greater problems of our time. 
Like Quentin Compson’s father, Faulk- 
ner can look back to a world of “differ- 
ent circumstance, simpler, and therefore, 
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and the figures therefore more heroic too, 
not dwarfed and involved but distinct, 
uncomplex, who had the gift of loving 
once or dying once instead of being dif- 
fused and scattered creatures drawn 
blindly from a grab bag and assembled.” 
Unless I am greatly mistaken, Faulkner 
is writing about the disorders of our time, 
an age marked by social collapse and the 
decay of traditional morality. His Yok- 
napatawpha County is more than a 
microcosm of the South; it is a compass 
point in the geography of man’s fate. 
Absalom, Absalom! is the key novel 
in the Yoknapatawpha series, for in it 
Faulkner brought together most of the 
themes he had been developing from 
book to book up to that time: the old 
order in the South, chattel slavery and 
the evils it engendered, the poor white, 
incest, miscegenation, fratricide, com- 
munity shame and guilt, social decay. 
It is a tragic and at times incredible 
story, as deeply probing in its search for 
truth as it is complicated in structure. 
“Tell me about the South,” says Shreve 
McCannon, who is Quentin Compson’s 
Canadian roommate at Harvard. “What 
is it like there?” So Quentin begins the 
story of Thomas Sutpen and his ambi- 
tious design to found a plantation dy- 
nasty, a plan doomed by his repudiation 
of Charles Bon, the part-Negro son 
whom his white son was later to kill, 
and ended with Sutpen’s death under 
the scythe of Wash Jones, poor-white 
squatter whose granddaughter Sutpen 
had ruined in a desperate attempt to get 
the white male heir of his old age. The 
only survivor of Sutpen’s blood and 
dream is Jim Bond, as the people of 
Jefferson called the half-breed descend- 
ant of the son Sutpen would never 
acknowledge. ‘Now I want you to tell 
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me one more thing,” Shreve says at the 
end of the story. “Why do you hate the 
South?” 


“T dont hate it,” Quentin said, quickly, 
at once, immediately; “I dont hate it,” he 
said. I dont hate it he thought, panting in the 
cold air, the iron New England dark; J dont. I 
dont! I dont hate it! I dont hate it! 


Quentin’s agonized reply betrays that 
mixed sense of love and guilt which 
Faulkner himself seems to share in his 
attitude toward southern life. On first 
reading we wonder why this somber and 
at times overpowering story should haunt 
the writer’s mind almost as strongly as 
it affects the despairing consciousness of 
his narrator. It is easy enough to under- 
stand Quentin’s preoccupation with Sut- 
pen and the failure of his design, for this 
chronicle of violence and decay parallels 
in many ways the dissolution of his own 
family. But Faulkner’s involvement in 
the dramatic tension of the novel and its 
atmosphere of doom is less clear. Going 
back to the book, with the deliberate 
mystification of plot now explained and 
the proper time sequence in mind, we 
discover behind his distorted metaphors 
and symbols an outline of southern his- 
tory from which the purely factual and 
mechanical have been stripped away. 
Absalom, Absalom! is the story of the old 
order, its beginning, its flaws, its an- 
tagonists, its destruction; but this ma- 
terial is presented as if Faulkner can 
realize the traditional values only in 
terms of heroic effort or view them 
only under assault by violent images of 
war, degeneracy, and crime. 

Whether the old way of life truly 
satisfied the needs of the men who 
created it, whether it was destroyed from 
without or corrupted from within— 
Faulkner holds to the latter view—are 
matters of relative unimportance. What 
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is important is the fact that the tradi- 
tional order established sanctions and 
defined virtues and obligations by which 
men could assume the social and moral 
responsibilities of their humanity. It 
set up a concept of truth which at the 
time made the human effort seem worth 
while, as Faulkner tries to show in his 
short story, “The Bear.” Knowing what 
the Sartoris world once stood for, he can 
present with grim realism or ironic hu- 
mor his vision of the modern South. 
When he carries his Yoknapatawpha 
saga into the present day, he judges his 
Sartorises, Compsons, and McCaslins by 
the distance they have drifted into 
a Snopesian society, in which the citi- 
zens most at home are mean, grasp- 
ing people, like Jason Compson; thrill- 
seekers without moral perception, like 
Temple Drake; or Popeye, sinister prod- 
uct of an industrial slum and the 
Memphis underworld. 

There is another side to the picture, of 
course. Faulkner himself is a writer of 
tradition in an antitraditional society, 
and he speaks for a social conscience 
which recognizes values beyond the ac- 
cepted patterns of expediency or com- 
pulsion in human behavior. In most of 
his novels there is at least one character 
who stands for social responsibility or the 
ethical will—Benbow in Sanctuary, By- 
ron Bunch in Light in August, Ratliff, the 
wry-humored sewing-machine salesman, 
in The Hamlet. Because they cannot 
stand by to see some injustice done, they 
are willing to involve themselves respon- 
sibly in the human situation, even at the 
risk of certain defeat. These people try, 
but they lose in the end, as Benbow is 
defeated by class prejudice and political 
chicanery in his attempt to save an in- 
nocent, frightened moonshiner accused 
of murder and rape; or as Ratliff, that 
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shrewd, compassionate observer of the 
human scene, is defeated at last by his 
aroused cupidity. 

Faulkner’s myth of the South shows 
that the old order was moral, but, be- 
cause of its very nature, it was capable 
of taint. The Unvanquished contains a re- 
vealing episode. Mrs. Rose Millard— 
“Granny” to both young Bayard Sar- 
toris, her grandson, and Ringo, his Negro 
playmate and companion—assumes the 
obligations of her code and class when 
she uses forged requisitions to obtain 
mules from Yankee troops, sells the ani- 
mals, prays for forgiveness, and then dis- 
tributes the money to an impoverished 
countryside. At first, horse-trading Ab 
Snopes is useful in her private war 
against Yankee quartermasters. Later, 
however, he tricks her into a selfish deed, 
and a bushwhacker named Grumby kills 
her. “It wasn’t him or Ab Snopes either 
that kilt her,” Ringo says. “It was them 
mules. That first batch we got for 
nothing.” 

What happens in the Sartoris world 
can happen everywhere, it seems. In The 
Hamlet Ab Snopes and his tribe appear 
in Frenchman’s Bend. The people of that 
community are neither aristocrats nor 
poor whites but upright, independent 
farmers and tradesmen. After Ab wins 
immunity among them because of this 
reputation as a barn-burner and his son 
Flem becomes a clerk in Varner’s store, 
others of the family begin to engulf the 
village, all of them nibbling at its eco- 
nomic, sociai, and moral life until there is 
nothing left to devour. Then they move 
on to Jefferson, the county seat. There, 
in Sanctuary, Flem Snopes has succeeded 
Bayard Sartoris as president of a bank, 
and Clarence Snopes is a state senator 
fattening on bribery and betrayal. 

In Faulkner’s world the poor whites 
and Negroes often rise to levels of social 
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and moral responsibility impossible for 
their social betters. This, certainly, is 
true of the nameless convict who in 
“Old Man” braves the dangers and disas- 
ters of a Mississippi River flood for a 
woman he does not know and a boat not 
his own property. As J Lay Dying is an- 
other story of single and sustained effort 
by which the Bundrens rise above their 
cultural lag of poverty and ignorance. 
When Addie Bundren asked her family 
to carry her body back to Jefferson for 
burial, she committed them to an obli- 
gation requiring all their strength and 
peasant tenacity to fulfil, until the prog- 
ress of her coffin becomes a contest be- 
tween ethical duty and indifferent na- 
ture. At the end old Anse Bundren falls 
back to his ordinary level, and his mar- 
riage to a new wife is a touch of ironic 
comedy, but for a short time he lifts him- 
self above the mean circumstances of his 
class. 

Faulkner’s Negroes stand for endur- 
ance and stability in a scene of social dis- 
order and moral dissolution. They are 
like Ringo in The Unvanquished, who 
with Bayard Sartoris demonstrates that 
unquestioning friendship which forgets 
race and social inequalities; like old Dil- 
sey, the cook in The Sound and the Fury, 
who for years sustained obligations the 
Compsons themselves no longer recog- 
nized; or like Sam Fathers in “The 
Bear,” guardian of ancient virtues from 
whom young Ike McCaslin learned the 
lessons of “pity and humility and suffer- 
ance and endurance”’ so that he was later 
to relinquish the plantation he had in- 
herited because he believed the land 
tainted by the evils of slavery. Faulk- 
ner’s treatment of the Negro is always 
sympathetic. Again and again he insists 
that slavery was the curse of the old or- 
der and that the Negro, along with the 
white man, is the victim of a system 
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which created unequal and often heart- 
less relationships between the races. He 
views the Negro as the symbol, the phys- 
ical embodiment, of the inherited guilt 
which the white South must expiate. 
“Granted that my people brought the 
curse onto the land,” says Ike McCaslin 
in “The Bear,” “maybe for that reason 
their descendants alone can—not resist 
it, not combat it—maybe just endure and 
outlast it until the curse is lifted. Then 
your peoples’ turn will come because we 
have forfeited ours.” In more than one 
story Ike McCaslin is Faulkner’s spokes- 
man for the social morality of a region. 

If the Negro provides an element of 
order in Faulkner’s picture of the South, 
it is otherwise wih the racial hybrid, for 
miscegenation is in itself evidence of 
social irresponsibility. In Absalom, Ab- 
salom! the appearance of Charles Bon 
brings to Sutpen’s Hundred an element 
of destruction more subtle than the 
threat of a black strain reintroduced into 
the white stock; his determination to 
compel recognition of his sonship puts 
into motion a series of disasters that ends 
only with the burning of Sutpen’s house 
a half-century later. In Light in August 
the problem of miscegenation is pre- 
sented in a different way. Psychologically 
warped by knowledge of his colored 
blood, humiliated in childhood by race 
prejudice, bullied by Protestant fanat- 
icism, Joe Christmas is the victim of 
warring bloods in one body. Society has 
shaped him, and society makes him run 
when he kills to save the last of his man- 
hood from a woman who has reduced 
his life-processes to the functions of an- 
imalism. In Intruder in the Dust Lucas 
Beauchamp’s effort to maintain his in- 
tegrity, not as Negro or white man but 
simply as man, leads to a social situation 
filled with violence and suspense. 

A study of the Negro’s position in the 
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modern South, Intruder in the Dust is an- 
other inquiry into the social morality of 
its people, but with a difference. In ear- 
lier books Faulkner recorded the decay 
of the southern conscience. In this novel 
he has dramatized the hope of its regen- 
eration. Both as novel of art and social 
document it has a rightness of subject 
and form not always found in Faulkner’s 
work. The first sentence announces a 
murder and suggests the special signifi- 
cance of that act of violence. Vinson 
Gowrie, the dead man, was white, and 
Lucas Beauchamp, arrested for the kill- 
ing, is colored. By noon of the next day, 
when the sheriff arrives in Jefferson with 
Lucas in custody, barbershop and pool- 
room hangers-on have already gathered. 
While they wait for the Gowries from the 
pine-hill country, other citizens of Jeffer- 
son ignore the possibility of mass vi- 
olence, and the Negroes stay at home be- 
hind closed doors. At a dozen points the 
novel threatens to explode into mob fury 
and a lynching, but Faulkner keeps the 
violence of his theme in check for the 
simple reason that his book is not about 
violence at all. It is the story of sixteen- 
year-old Charles Mallison’s initiation in- 
to the obligations of his humanity and 
the involvement of a whole society in 
that irony of history which has insep- 
arably linked the white man and the 
Negro in the South. 

In this novel, structure and point of 
view define Faulkner’s attitude toward 
his world. Too often, in earlier books, he 
and his central characters have merged 
into one because they existed in the 
same emotional and moral climate; 
Quentin Compson in Absalom, Absalom! 
is a good example. But in Intruder in the 
Dust he achieves a principle of dissocia- 
tion separating his regional sensibility 
from that spectatorial and critical part of 
his nature from which his writing springs. 
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He plunges his youthful hero into a 
world of physical action, and, when the 
physical action uncovers social and mor- 
al values central to the larger symbolism 
of the novel, the boy’s lawyer-uncle is at 
hand to supply necessary comment and 
interpretation. The innocence of youth 
and the insight of maturity thus set up 
two angles of vision, one seeing life as he 
wishes it to be, the other viewing it as it 
actually is. 

In addition to creating an atmosphere 
of violence in which to develop his real 
subject, Faulkner uses a deliberately 
melodramatic plot to explore relation- 
ships existing within a small group of 
people involved in a situation of com- 
munity guilt, shame, and expiation. 
There is Lucas Beauchamp, whose arrest 
sets the story in motion. Lucas is pas- 
sive; he asserts his innocence but makes 
no real effort to defend himself because 
his function is chiefly symbolic. Like Ike 
McCaslin, he is a grandson of Carothers 
McCaslin, planter of the old order. Al- 
though he has descended through the 
slave line, he has stubborn family pride. 
“T dont belong to these new folks,” he 
tells a backwoods bully. “I belongs to the 
old lot. I’m a McCaslin.” He has inherited 
his grandfather’s beaver hat, frock coat, 
and pistol—the symbols of caste; his 
white kinsman, Carothers Edmonds, has 
only the land, which came to him 
through the distaff side. Lucas is the di- 
vided society, black and white, of the 
modern South. 

Young Charles Mallison’s relationship 
with Lucas has been complicated in a pe- 
culiar manner. While on a hunting trip in 
November, several years before, he had 
fallen into an icy creek. Lucas appeared, 
watched the boy clamber ashore, and 
then took him to the Negro’s cabin, 
where he was given food and shelter. On 
one level the boy’s misadventure holds 
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ritual significance; it is baptism, the sym- 
bolic death of self-centered man and re- 
birth in a new communion. The dead 
season of the year and the food served in 
Lucas’ cabin add to the basic symbolism 
of the incident. On another level, how- 
ever, the experience becomes cause for 
social grievance. Charles Mallison feels 
that Lucas’ apparent indifference and his 
refusal to accept money have denied the 
boy’s claim to racial superiority. When 
he hears of the Negro’s arrest, his first 
impulse is to flee. But the obligation of 
an unpaid debt asserts itself, and the 
shame of insult to his thwarted sense of 
race becomes identified with the shame 
of an emasculated moral will such as so- 
cial violence betrays. It is to reassert the 
moral will and social conscience of him- 
self and his community, as much as to 
prove the innocence of an old Negro, that 
he goes to a country graveyard with a 
colored companion and a spinster of good 
family and there digs up Gowrie’s body 
to find the bullet that killed him. What 
he finds is proof of a second murder even 
more shattering to community morale 
than the shooting of a white man by a 
Negro. The violence in the background 
of Intruder in the Dust is fratricide; the 
social and moral issues of the novel 
touch by implication upon American 
history. 

Gavin Stevens, Jefferson lawyer and 
Charles Mallison’s uncle, is the liberal 
citizen of the South. He has appeared 
previously in Light in August and Go 
Down, Moses, and he is the central figure 
in Knight’s Gambit, a new collection of 
stories in which he follows the uncertain 
course of justice through the cross-cur- 
rents and backwashes of southern life. 
Understanding Lucas’ predicament, he 
must, because of his background and 
training, be ruled by causes and cases. 
But he is the first to realize the moral sig- 
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nificance of his nephew’s reckless and 
desperate act. “It took an old woman 
and two children for that, to believe 
truth for no other reason than that it was 
truth, told by an old man in a fix deserv- 
ing pity and belief, to someone capable of 
pity even when none of them really be- 
lieved him.” With a southerner’s love of 
rhetoric and the rational man’s insight 
into the nature of things, he argues with 
passionate conviction the idea of the 
South’s homogeneity and the right of its 
citizens to settle its problems without 
help or hindrance. Lucas Beauchamp— 
the black race—will eventually be free, 
he insists. “But it wont be next Tuesday. 
Yet people in the North believe it can be 
compelled even into next Monday by the 
simple ratification by votes of a printed 
paragraph. ...I only say that the in- 
justice is ours, the South’s. We must ex- 
piate and abolish it ourselves.” 

Miss Habersham is another character 
who recognizes the obligation of class. 
An old woman wearing cheap mail-order 
dresses but forty-dollar handmade shoes 
and fifteen-dollar gloves—again the sym- 
bols of caste—she represents a certain 


idea of quality in the old order. She 
helps in the desecration of Vinson Gow- 
rie’s grave for the same reason Rosa 
Millard stole and sold Yankee mules dur- 
ing the Civil War: to protect those more 
helpless than she. There are other char- 
acters from the Yoknapatawpha scene— 
the sheriff with regard for his office, the 
jailkeeper unwilling to risk his life de- 
fending a Negro but still risking it, the 
Gowries from the pine hills whose social 
feeling is to dislike the Negro just as the 
Negro’s traditional role is to despise them 
for their lack of that quality for which 
Miss Habersham stands. Together they 
bring to life social relationships and eth- 
ical anxieties in a human world and not 
within a framework of abstract assump- 
tion. 

William Faulkner has always gone his 
own way as a novelist, indifferent alike to 
critical opinion and public sentiment. 
Yet he has made his solitary position a 
post of strategy and advantage in uncov- 
ering the social conscience of the South. 
His Yoknapatawpha County is a part of 
the present world, his Jefferson the geo- 
graphical center of a moral universe. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 


GRACE SEILER’ 


Tre population of New England has 
been somewhat wittily described as 
saints, sinners, and the Beecher family. 
There were so many of the Beecher fam- 
ily and so very talented and distin- 
guished were they that, if there were no 
saints and even no sinners in New Eng- 
land, it would still be a remarkable land 
—a land of great and beneficent genius. 


* Chapel Hill, N.C. 


And the greatest of all the Beechers was 
Harriet Elizabeth Beecher Stowe, wife, 
mother, author, and ardent reformer, 
born in Litchfield, Connecticut, June 14, 
1811. 

Harriet Elizabeth Beecher was the 
true daughter of Lyman Beecher and of 
New England—an excellent heritage, no 
doubt, but a hard one for a little person 
who delighted in warmth of sunshine and 
color and who longed to be praised and 
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petted and sheltered. For the Reverend 
Lyman Beecher, vigorous, “made for 
action,” despising luxury, and exulting 
in the hardships of battle, would have 
scorned a daughter who shunned the 
high places. And New England coddles 
none of her children. 

The early nineteenth century in New 
England was a time of peculiar tur- 
bulency, especially in theological circles. 
It was an age of transition. The Puritan 
renascence was in full swing, and it was 
stubbornly resisted. In the state of Con- 
necticut the standing order was making 
a last desperate fight for its life. In the 
Beecher family theology was the main 
interest. Lyman Beecher was a Congre- 
gationalist minister and a sturdy pillar of 
the standing order. He believed in the 
order with all his might, and he worked 
furiously to maintain it, preaching early 
and late for revivals, running off ser- 
mons, as he himself said, each one fresh, 
like bullets from a mold. The old par- 
sonage fairly rang with his prayers and 
pleadings and with his discussions with 
visiting divines. 

The small Harriet quickly took up a 
position very characteristic of all her 
later life. Although not understanding all 
the issues, perhaps, she became a sym- 
pathetic and ardent partisan. Her indig- 
nation against the “Democrats” blazed 
forth. She knew that her father was 
right. She knew it instinctively; but, if 
proof were needed, was he not defending 
the New England of the Puritans, the 
ideal church and state that they came 
hither to establish; the Church of the 
Fathers? Suddenly she became conscious 
of the glory of her inheritance; she be- 
longed to ‘“‘a consecrated race, a race es- 
pecially called and chosen by God for 
some great work on earth.” So she took 
up her place on the hilltop, and there she 
remained, a resolute little figure often 
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buffeted by storms, even bowed low by 
the blasts, but she rose gallantly, for 
whatever the faults of Hatty Beecher or 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe, she never 
lacked courage to defend with all her 
strength and against all opposition what 
she believed to be right. She was true to 
her heritage. And she gained a clearness 
of vision; she experienced a feeling of 
exaltation that comes only to those who 
dwell on the heights. 

Harriet’s gentle mother, Roxana 
Foote, kept quietly aloof from all scenes 
of conflict. She baked and cleaned and 
spun, taught a little school to help out 
the family income, cared for her eight 
children, entertained boarders and visit- 
ing ministers, and at times slipped away 
unnoticed to decorate the parsonage 
chairs with patterns of gilt and silver or, 
perhaps, to paint a garland on the best- 
room carpet. Finally (1816) she slipped 
away altogether with a “more than will- 
ingness” to die which her husband as- 
cribed to her perfect spiritual peace. 
Harriet was only five years old at the 
time, but her mother’s image remained 
with her always, like that of some sweet- 
ly pictured saint. 

Lyman Beecher mourned Roxana, 
mourned her vehemently; he could never 
hear her name mentioned without emo- 
tion; forty years later, on a packet of her 
letters he wrote, “Roxana, beloved still.” 
But life must go on. He needed a help- 
meet; the parsonage must have a mis- 
tress; and so, about a year after Roxana’s. 
death, the little Beechers, wide-eyed with 
wonder, gathered round to greet a new 
mother. She was Harriet Porter from 
Maine, a “beautiful lady, very fair, with 
bright blue eyes, and soft auburn hair,” 
who seemed more like a strange princess 
than their own mamma. But she smiled 
kindly and, taking Harriet on her lap, 
allowed her to play with her rings. 
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However, as time went on she smiled 
less and less frequently. Her duties were 
many; the family was large; she herself 
became the mother of four children. She 
loved quiet and neatness and order. 
She looked down a little severely on her 
boisterous household. Even her hus- 
band’s habits and lapses she found a bit 
trying. When he put into the missionary 
box the roll of money that she had been 
saving for a new parlor carpet, she sighed 
impatiently; and one evening as he read 
aloud to her from Jonathan Edward’s 
Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God, she 
sprang from her chair and swept out of 
the room, exclaiming indignantly, “Dr. 
Beecher, I shall not listen to another 
word of that slander of my Heavenly 
Father!’ When she had leisure time she 
took refuge from the family and behind 
closed doors gave herself up to religious 
devotions. Henry Ward Beecher writes, 
“My mother that brought me up I never 
thought of loving. It never occurred to 
me. I was afraid of her . . . . she was cold 
.... Not easy to approach ....I knew 
that at about twilight she prayed; and I 
had a shrinking from going past her door 
at that time.” So the second mother came 
to seem almost as far away from her chil- 
dren as did Roxana Foote. Her influence 
was even less positive. 

it was quite otherwise with the Rever- 
end Lyman Beecher. His presence, dy- 
namic, electric, pervaded the house and 
touched everyone in it. Intense, earnest, 
full of enthusiasm, “he seemed never to 
know when he was tired, or that anyone 
with him could be.” Whenever he had a 
point to be carried or work to be done, 
writes Mrs. Stowe, he worked the whole 
family up to a pitch of fervent zeal in 
which the strength of each seemed quad- 
rupled. And Harriet, also, was sucked 
into the vortex of enthusiasm by her 
father’s well-pointed declaration that he 
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“wished Harriet was a boy, she would do 
more than any of them.” This remark, 
although serving as praise for Harriet 
and as a reproof for the boys, was made a 
little regretfully; for women, though 
“good in their way,” could not be ex- 
pected to accomplish much in the world 
outside. Had Harriet been a boy, the 
Reverend Lyman Beecher would have 
had eight sturdy helpers in holding up 
the mighty structure of the ancient faith 
instead of only seven, for he was deter- 
mined that his sons should follow in his 
footsteps. He began their training early, 
teaching them to think and to reason, to 
argue and to prove hard points in the- 
ology, and even to prove their own sinful- 
ness! He hated what he called “nat’ral 
religion.” “They say everybody knows 
about God naturally. A lie!” he shouted. 
“All such ideas are by teaching!” Har- 
riet, although she was shut out from 
the ministry, drank in the arguments of 
all these discussions. When she was 
twelve years old she wrote a composition 
entitled :‘‘Can the Immortality of theSoul 
Be Proved by the Light of Nature?” No, 
she argued on every page, it cannot; all 
such knowledge comes through teaching, | 
through revelation. Harriet’s essay was 
read at the school exhibition. Reverend 
Beecher on hearing it, a condensation of 
his own arguments, brightened up. “Who 
wrote that composition?” he demanded. 
“Your daughter, sir,” was the answer. 
“It was,” writes Mrs. Stowe later, “the 
proudest moment of my life.” 

Never was father so idolized by his 
children as was Lyman Beecher. Harriet 
chose him early for her friend and coun- 
selor, and she was allotted a niche in his 
attic study. She tells us that here she had 
a kind of sheltered feeling as she sat and 
watched her father writing, turning his 
books, and speaking from time to time in 
a loud, earnest whisper. She vaguely felt 
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that he was about some holy and mys- 
terious work quite beyond her own com- 
prehension, and she was careful never to 
disturb him by question or remark. The 
books ranged around filled her, too, with 
a solemn awe. There were Bell’s Sermons, 
Bonnett’s Inquiries, Bogue’s Essays, 
Toplady on Predestination, Boston’s 
Fourfold State, and other works of that 
kind that she looked at wistfully, with- 
out even a hope of getting something in- 
teresting out of them. One day she found 
a sermon on the death of George II, 
beginning: ‘George! George! George 
is no more.” This somewhat dramatic 
opening caused her to put that one 
discourse into her own private library. 
Then her father brought home Cotton 
Mather’s Magnalia. There was drama 
here, surely! She wrote, “What wonder- 
ful stories those! Stories, too, about my 
own country. Stories that made me feel 
the very ground I trod on to be conse- 
crated by some special dealing of God’s 
Providence!” 

She was naturally of an imaginative 
type of mind. She was one little girl in a 
vast household composed chiefly of 
grownups and boys. She received little 
attention. Even her questions were often 
disregarded. The magic of poetry, the 
intricacies of theology, goodness, and 
wickedness were very much confused in 
her mind. It was a puzzling world that 
she lived in. Trying hard to understand 
it, she became abstracted, absent. Then, 
suddenly, intently, she began writing a 
long poem, a drama, Cleon. The poem 
was never finished. One day her sister 
pounced down upon her, telling her that 
she must not waste her time writing 
poetry but must discipline her mind by 
reading Butler’s Analogy. A year later she 
entered her sister’s school’ at Hartford. 

Harriet was still pondering the ques- 
tion of Christianity, the problems of con- 
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viction and conversion, when she returned 


to Litchfield in 1825 for her summer vaca- 
tion. When she went to church she felt 
lonely among so many Christians. She 
had striven earnestly to think herself a 
dreadful sinner but had never succeeded. 
Then, one Sunday, her father forgot his 
theology and preached a religious sermon 
on the great love of Jesus and his care for 
the soul. Straightway his liftle girl be- 
lieved herself to be converted and was 
happy, so very happy indeed, and the 
thing had come about so easily and nat- 
urally that Catherine and others thought 
there must be something wrong about it. 
It looked suspiciously like natural re- 
ligion, and so they questioned her; they 
argued with her and soon succeeded in 
making her as miserable as they could 
desire. She remained so for severgl years, 
tortured by spiritual doubts and mis- 
givings. “I do nothing right,” she wrote 
to her brother Edward, “..., my sins 
take away all my happiness”; and she 
sank into a state of gloom and despond- 
ency that threatened her health. But she 
would not give up. She was more sensi- 
tive than "Lyman Beecher, but she had 
his fighting spirit, his tenacity. More- 
over, she felt a sense of injustice. New 
England was hard, her father was hard, 
she felt resentful, even rebellious and, at 
times, a little sorry for herself. If, she 
argued, she had been, as her standards 
stated, born “utterly indisposed, dis- 
abled, and made opposite to all good, and 
wholly inclined to evil,’ was not this an 
excuse for sin? If her Creator had brought 
her into being in this state, was it not an 
act of simple justice to restore her mind 
to a normal condition? 

The New England theology was too 
cold for her. She shuddered beneath it; 
“These hard old New England divines,” 
she wrote later, “‘were the poets of meta- 
physical philosophy, who built systems 
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in an artistic fervor, and felt self exhale 
from beneath them as they rose into 
higher regions of thought. But, where 
theorists and philosophers tread with 
sublime assurance, woman often follows 
with bleeding footsteps; women are al- 
ways turning from the abstract to the 
individual, and feeling where the philoso- 
pher only thinks.” Intensely feminine 
always, Harriet had all a woman’s dis- 
trust of abstract reasoning, of logic. ““Be- 
tween you and me,” she says confiden- 
tially, in what is perhaps her best book, 
Oldtown Folks, “if there is a golden calf 
worshipped in our sanctified New Eng- 
land, its name is Logic .... the parson 
burns incense before it with a most sacred 
innocence of intention. He believes that 
sinners can be converted by logic.” Har- 
riet Beecher longed for warmth, for shel- 
ter, for love. Even in her daily life among 
her friends this desire to be loved formed 
the great motive for all her actions. She 
needed a God of love, also, rather than 
a King of kings. It was because they had 
made her suffer so intensely that, later in 
her novels, she preached so furiously 
against the harsher Puritan doctrines, al- 
though they always held her somewhat, 
just as Lyman Beecher and New Eng- 
land held her, rebel against their relent- 
lessness as she might. It was through 
Catherine’s influence that she was re- 
stored finally to a more tranquil and 
healthful frame of mind. Catherine had 
conquered her own soul-struggles and 
had come through, the inventor of the 
Beecher theology of her generation, com- 
mon to her and Harriet and Henry Ward: 
“Christianity the revelation of a suffer- 
ing God.” In a letter to her friend Georgi- 
ana May written in July, 1832, Harriet 
Beecher sums up her theology, “Well, 
there is a heaven,—a heaven,—a world of 
love, and love after all, is the lifeblood, 
the existence, the all in all of mind.” 
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With this conclusion she resolved that 
thenceforth she would forget herself as 
much as possible and think of the happi- 
ness of others, and so, when, a little later, 
Lyman Beecher, trembling with emotion, 
came home and announced his momen- 
tous decision to accept the presidency of 
Lane Theological Seminary in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and so to bring about in a 
hurry the Millennium, which had seemed 
a little slow in coming, Harriet joined in 
his plans with enthusiasm. ‘The West,” 
cried Lyman Beecher in his Plea for the 
West, “is a young empire of mind, and 
power, and wealth, and free institutions, 
rushing up to a giant manhood 
The West is destined to be the great cen- 
tral power of the nation.”’ And again, in 
a letter to Catherine in July, 1830, “If 
we gain the West, all is safe; it we lose it, 
all is lost I have thought seriously 
of going to Cincinnati . . . . to spend the 
remnant of my days in its conversion.” 
And now, after two years of prayerful 
consideration, he had made his decision. 
He was, he believed, God’s chosen vessel; 
he must save the West, and of course his 
children must help him. Harriet was 
eager. She felt that she, too, was made 
for action. She longed to make the world 
feel her existence, and, moreover, she 
wanted to show Lyman Beecher that 
women can count for something outside 
the home walls. To be sure, she couldn’t 
preach; but there were other missions. 
She could teach. She and Catherine 
would “turn over the West by means of 
model schools” in its capital. “We have 
come to the conclusion,” she wrote to 
Miss May, “that the work of teaching 
will never be rightly done till it passes into 
female hands We intend... . our- 
selves to set the example of what fe- 
males can do in this way.” 

It was in the autumn of 1832 that the 
Beecher family left New England bound 
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for the West. In October they reached 
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Cincinnati and took up their abode at 
Walnut Hills. Harriet had reached her 
destination. Here she was to make her 
home, with longer or shorter interrup- 
tions, for the next eighteen years. She 
was in the West; but somehow it looked 
less fair than it had appeared from a dis- 
tance. It was even a little crude. Pigs ran 
free in the streets of its capital. Harriet’s 
first letter home was a bit wistful. ‘““We 
do love our Hartford friends dearly,”’ she 
wrote, and then, “We did talk of keeping 
Thanksgiving, but perhaps we should all 
have felt something of the text, ‘How 
shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land?’ The house at Walnut Hills was 
disappointing. It was “the most incon- 
venient, ill-arranged, good-for-nothing, 
and altogether to be execrated affair ever 
put together.” But Harriet Beecher had 
a sense of humor. It cropped up continu- 
ally in the most unexpected places. It 
was for her a saving grace, and it stood 
her in good stead here. “The back par- 
lor,” she wrote, “has but one window 
....and has its lower half painted to 
keep out what little light there is. I need 
scarcely add that our landlord is an old 
bachelor and of course acted up to the 
light that he had, though he left little 
enough of it for his tenants.” 

As time went on, Harriet lost her gai- 
ety. The school work was exceedingly 
strenuous and not altogether satisfac- 
tory. The old troublesome thoughts re- 
turned. She became tired, listless, and 
homesick for New England. Again she 
took up her pen. 

“And so I am to write a story,” she 
began, “but of what and where? Shall it 
be radiant with the sky of Italy or elo- 
quent with the beau ideal of Greece? 
Shall it breathe odor and langour from 
the Orient, or chivalry from the Occi- 
dent; gaiety from France, or vigor from 
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England? .... No, let me turn to my 
own New England; the land of bright 
fires and strong hearts; the land of deeds 
and not of words; the land of fruits and 
not of flowers; the land often spoken 
against yet always respected; ‘the latchet 
of whose shoes the nations of the earth 
are not worthy to unloose.’ ”’ This story, 
“Uncle Lot,’ won the prize offered by 
the editor of the Western Monthly Maga- 
zine, a prize for which Edgar Allan Poe 
was also a contestant. 

During the same summer (1834) Har- 
riet Beecher made her first visit to New 
England since leaving it two years be- 
fore. It was on this journey that she saw 
Niagara for the first time. She writes of it 
romantically, “My mind whirled off it 
seemed to me into a new strange world. 
It seemed unearthly, like the strange dim 
images in the book of Revelation. .... I 
thought of the great white throne; the 
rainbow breaking around it; the throne 
in sight like unto an emerald;....I 
felt the very rock tremble under me with 
a sort of joy. I was so maddened that I 
could have gone, too, if it had gone.” 

Well! Harriet Beecher was a little too 
much inclined to indulge in such rap- 
turous ecstasies, to lose herself in day- 
dreaming, in reverie. Her father viewed 
such symptoms with alarm. “Revery,” 
he declared, “is a delightful intoxication 
into which the mind is thrown. I once 
knew a person who was wont to retire 
into the garden of revery. I told him he 
must give up the habit or be damned!” 
Lyman Beecher knew his daughter’s 
weakness. She was impractical, a little 
careless, and inclined to romantic drift- 
ing. She must be cured. His thoughts 
turned to Calvin Stowe, then a professor, 
indeed the only professor, at Lane Semi- 
nary. Stowe was solid—stolid, one is 
tempted to say—orthodox, and lately a 
widower. Moreover, the Reverend Mr. 
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Beecher felt that Stowe was indispen- 
sable to him in his work at the seminary, 
and, since the death of his wife, Professor 
Stowe had been so dejected that he had 
made up his mind to go back to New 
England. Lyman Beecher had his way 
with all his children, and, when Harriet 
returned, her attention was directed to 
Professor Stowe. There was certainly 
nothing about Calvin Stowe to inspire 
romantic dreaming. Although he was 
only ten years older than Harriet, he ap- 
peared as a contemporary of her father’s 
rather than her own. He was melan- 
choly, stubborn, and anything but pre- 
possessing in appearance. “Big, burly, 
sledge-hammery, with a loud voice,” was 
the description of Samuel Bowles, who 
met him early in the seventies. He de- 
voted himself to scholarly pursuits, set- 
ting down theological and Hebrew learn- 
ing on endless bits of paper in a hand- 
writing which Harriet has described as 
“Arabic.” As if these occupations were not 
sufficiently remote, he entertained phan- 
toms—his visions, he called them. Calvin 
Stowe was not Harriet’s ideal lover, 
surely. But in 1834 Professor Stowe was 
in distress. He was so very low-spirited 
that his friends feared that he might lose 
his reason. Harriet Beecher’s heart went 
out to anyone in trouble. She was sorry 
for Professor Stowe. He was so very sad 
and so helpless! After a little urging from 
her father and from her brother Henry 
Ward, she became his wife. 

Harriet’s marriage to Calvin Stowe 
brought real cares and left little time for 
reverie or mysticism. Beginning with 
twin girls, children came crowding into 
the professor’s home. It was difficult to 
obtain suitable household help. Pay- 
ments from the seminary, which was 
then rich only in land and faith, were 
often delayed. The wearing daily ques- 
tion was, “How shall we live?” Mrs. 
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Stowe tried writing stories, little stories 
of New England. One of her friends has 
given us an amusing picture of Harriet’s 
attempts at authorship, seated in the 
kitchen, one baby in a clothes basket at 
her feet, two others tumbling about on 
the floor, and a new maid who constantly 
interrupted with questions concerning 
gingerbread, baked beans, and pumpkin. 

Mrs. Stowe had much real affection 
for her husband; there can be no doubt 
about that—“If you were not already 
my dearly loved husband,” she wrote to 
him in 1849, “I should certainly fall in 
love with you”’—but she learned early 
that it was she, not Calvin Stowe, who 
must bear the brunt of responsibility for 
maintaining the household. Her husband 
certainly appreciated her, but he was 
usually not helpful or even considerate. 
Nevertheless, it was he who divined his 
wife’s future. In 1842 he had written to 
her thus: ‘““My dear, you must be a liter- 
ary woman. It is so written in the book of 
fate. Make all your calculations accord- 
ingly. Get a good stock of health and 
brush up your mind. Drop the E out of 
your name. It only encumbers it. Write 
yourself always Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
which is a name euphonious, flowing, and 
full of meaning. Then, my word for it, 
your husband will lift up his head in the 
gate and your children will rise up and 
call you blessed.” 

Yet, the meager answer to this sum- 
mons for the next nine years was a few 
additions to The Mayflower and a tract, 
Earthly Care, a Heavenly Discipline. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe should have known 
whether it were so or not. She had had 
enough earthly care, and to spare. At 
times she became impatient. “It is a 
dark, sloppy, rainy, muddy, disagreeable 
day,’’ she wrote to her husband, June 16, 
1845—Professor Stowe’s duties at the 
seminary often took him away from 
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home—‘“and I have been working hard 
all day in the kitchen, washing dishes, 
looking into closets, and seeing a great 
deal of that dark side of domestic life 
which a housekeeper may who will in- 
vestigate too curiously into the minutiae 
in warm, damp weather. .... I am sick 
of the smell of sour milk, and sour meat, 
and sour everything . . . . and altogether 
I fee! as if I never wanted to eat again.” 
She was often ill. She read Night Thoughts 
and talked of death. “It appears to me,” 
she wrote to her husband on one occa- 
sion, “that I am not probably destined 
for long life.” Mrs. Stowe was over- 
burdened with work, and she was in poor 
health. During a horrible epidemic of 
cholera in Cincinnati she had lost her 
youngest child. Surely she may be for- 
given if she lingers a little over the theme 
of death or even if at times she seems to 
take a melancholy pleasure in picturing 
herself a frail little body, lingeringly, 
patiently, courageously, fading away. 
On the whole, however, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe was too sane and had far 
too much to do to allow herself to be- 
come morbid; and when her husband in 
his turn began to talk of dying, she an- 
swered him humorously but withal a 
little brusquely; “My dear Soul, I re- 
ceived your most melancholy effusion, 
and I am sorry to find it is so. I entirely 
agree and sympathize. Why didn’t you 
engage the two tombstones—one for you 


and one for me? ....To see things as 
through a glass darkly is your infirmity, 
you know.” 


In 1849 Professor Stowe accepted an 
appointment as divinity professor in 
Bowdoin College at Brunswick, Maine. 
He could not leave Lane Seminary until 
he should find someone to take his place, 
but it was decided that Mrs. Stowe, with 
three of the children, should go ahead to 
Brunswick. It was a hard journey for the 
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little woman: keeping track of the chil- 
dren, the accounts, and the baggage; 
pushing her way through hurrying 
crowds; looking out for trunks; and bar- 
gaining with hackmen. And at Bruns- 
wick she plunged into the making of a 
new home, painting and papering walls, 
laying carpets, re-covering sofas. In the 
midst of her labors she received a dark 
letter from her husband saying that he 
was sick in bed and didn’t expect ever to 
see his family again, asking what she 
should do if she were left a widow, urging 
prudence in the case of his death. “I read 
the letter,” wrote Harriet to a friend, 
“poke it into the stove, and proceed.” 

It was shortly after coming to Bruns- 
wick that Mrs. Stowe began her most 
famous book, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, pub- 
lished in her forty-first year. For long, 
both North and South had striven to 
avoid an open break over slavery, but 
now the whole atmosphere was ominous 
with the threat of the approaching storm. 
While still at Cincinnati, with only a 
river between her and a slave state, a 
mob broke out against the abolitionists, 
destroying a printing press and threaten- 
ing other violence. At first she tried to 
maintain a position of neutrality. But 
Harriet Beecher Stowe was far too sym- 
pathetic to remain neutral. The Fugitive 
Slave Law, which required the citizens 
of free states to aid in catching and re- 
turning runaway slaves, caused great in- 
dignation in the North. Mrs. Stowe’s 
sense of justice was roused. When she re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs. Edward Beecher 
which said, “Hattie, if I could use a pen 
as you can, I would write something to 
make this whole nation feel what an ac- 
cursed thing slavery is,” immediately 
Mrs. Stowe glimpsed a vision. Crushing 
the letter in her hand, she said, “I will 
write something. I will if I live.” The 
death of Uncle Tom was the first chapter 
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written. She tells us that this scene came 
to her like a vision while she was in 
church. When she began to publish “Un- 
cle Tom” in the National Era on June 5, 
1851, she had no idea how it was going 
to end. It was announced for three 
months; it ran ten. As it drew near its 
conclusion, John P. Jewett, a Boston 
publisher, wished to make a book of it 
and offered to give the author a half- 
share of the profits. The offer was refused 
because her husband was “altogether 
too poor to assume any such risk.”’ The 
final agreement was for a 10 per cent 
royalty on all sales. This brought her 
$10,000 within four months. When the 
money was put into Professor Stowe’s 
hands, he was a little stunned. “Why,” 
he said helplessly, “I never saw so much 
money in my life.” 

The popularity of the book was un- 
bounded, and its circulation was without 
precedent. No work of fiction in the Eng- 
lish language was ever so widely sold. In 
a short time it had been translated into 
every European language and also into 
Arabic and Armenian. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s literary renown filled the earth, 
until Oliver Wendell Holmes could justly 
say: 

If every tongue that speaks her praise 

For whom I shape my tinkling phrase 
Were summoned to the table, 

The vocal chorus that would meet 

Of mingling accents harsh or sweet, 

From every land and tribe, would beat 
The polyglots of Babel. 


Briton and Frenchman, Swede and Dane, 
Turk, Spaniard, Tartar of Ukraine, 
Hidalgo, Cossack, Cadi, 
High Dutchman and Low Dutchman too, 
The Russian serf, the Polish Jew, 
Arab, Armenian, and Mantchoo, 
Would shout, “We know the lady.” 


Many attempts have been made to 
explain the book, none of which has been 
entirely successful. Often melodramatic, 
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sentimental, faulty in style, plot, and 
characterization, it is one of the two 
books recommended by Tolstoi to the 
Russians. Modern fiction would call for 
more differentiation in the dialogue of 
the different characters and for more 
unity of structure; and yet there are 
stories with all these merits that do not 
last a year. Perhaps the best criticism of 
the book is that of George Sand: “I can- 
not say she has talent as one understands 
it in the world of letters, but she has 
genius as humanity feels the need of gen- 
ius.” The author herself explains Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin in this way: “God wrote 
it,”’ she declared; “I took his dictation.” 

At any rate, as late as 1899 Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, almost fifty years after its 
publication, led in popularity all the Eng- 
lish fiction in the New York Public Li- 
brary. It has repeatedly swept the stage 
in many versions. Indeed, it is still popu- 
lar, two moving-picture versions having 
been made, one in 1917, the other in 
1927. At present M-G-M plans a Techni- 
color version, with Margaret O’Brien as 
Little Eva and Lena Horne as Eliza. One 
might almost say of it in the words of 
Uncle Tom, “You may mutilate this old 
black body, but mah soul—mah soul 
goes marching on!” 

For a time, at least, the power of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was so great as to 
make the enforcement of the Fugitive 
Slave Law impossible. It added much to 
the gathering volume of antislavery sen- 
timent, and Mrs. Stowe was hailed as the 
leader, even the creator, of the contem- 
porary movement against slavery. 

In 1853 Harriet Beecher Stowe made 
her first visit to Europe. Arriving at 
Liverpool on April 11, she was every- 
where welcomed with enthusiasm. Her 
trip through the country resembled the 
progress of a monarch. Stations were 
thronged and streets were crowded with 
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people eager to see the famous author, 
and often, when she was driving on the 
roads, the carriage would be stopped by 
persons who came to offer flowers. Mrs. 
Stowe reveled in all this honor. She found 
ducal houses like fairy palaces. She wrote 
contentedly of noiseless-stepping serv- 
ants who anticipated her every desire. 
“Tf I were an old Sévres china jar, I 
could not have more careful handling 
than I do,” she sighed happily. Professor 
Stowe found all this very wearing. He 
soon returned home to his Hebrew and 
Arabic. But his wife went joyously on. 

With the death of her eldest son, 
Henry (1857), Mrs. Stowe suffered the 
greatest shock of her life. In spite of her 
acceptance of milder religious doctrines, 
her early training was too strong for her. 
All her old doubts surged back. Her son 
had never experienced conversion. Was 
he eternally lost? Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
soul was never shaken by the wrongs of 
slavery as by the enormity of the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment. For a time 
she sought consolation in spiritualism, 
but it gave her little satisfaction, for she 
never really believed in it. She began 
writing a new novel, The Minister’s Wo0o- 
ing, which is in fact a long attack on the 
harsh Puritan theology. This story ap- 
peared first as a serial in the Adlantic 
Monthly; James Russell Lowell, then the 
editor, after having read the first few 
chapters, praised it extravagantly. Mrs. 
Stowe, he predicted, now that she had 
taken her stand on New England ground, 
would create characters superior to any 
produced by Dickens or Thackeray or 
Smollett. A little later, however, alarmed 
at the “‘doctrinal casuistry” appearing in 
the story, he wrote anxiously, “Let your 
moral take care of itself, and remember 
that an author’s writing-desk is some- 
thing infinitely higher than a pulpit.” 
But to Harriet Beecher Stowe nothing 
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could be higher than a pulpit. Although 
at times she liked to think of herself as 
pure artist, yet in reality she understood 
nothing of the doctrine of art for art’s 
sake. She was a daughter of the Puritans. 
She kept their height and looked down at 
the world from a moral point of view. At 
times, it is true, the very intensity of this 
moral earnestness made her an artist. But 
it was certainly not her aim to produce 
works of pure pleasure. 

Always, in the study of the life of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, one is impressed by 
her loyalty, her sympathy, her energy 
and industry. When the Civil War broke 
out, she worked almost frantically, as if 
she felt that she personally were respon- 
sible; it may be that she did think so, for 
it is said that when she called on Presi- 
dent Lincoln—she felt that he was “too 
slow,” and she, like her father before her, 
had little patience with delay—he greeted 
her gallantly with, “And so this is the 
little woman who caused the great war!” 
Be that as it may, she was untiring in her 
efforts. Moreover, she gave generously of 
her own money, and she gave her son, 
Frederick. | 

After the war was over, she spent her 
winters in Florida, where she worked for 
the welfare of the Negro and for the up- 
building of the South. She labored in be- 
half of the church, but her dislike for the 
grimness of Calvinism led her to become 
an Episcopalian. She wrote constantly, 
lengthening the number of her books from 
ten to thirty-three. And once she under- 
took public readings. Her first reading 
was not a success; before the second she 
brushed back her short gray hair until it 
stook stiffly erect. “Look,” she called, 
“now I am exactly like my father, Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, when he was going to 
preach.”’ This time she carried her au- 
dience with her. 

Growing old, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
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returned to New England to spend her 
last years at her home in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Many of her friends had already 
left her. Lyman Beecher, who, years be- 
fore, had slipped off into a dreamy ab- 
sent-mindedness, died January 10, 1863. 
Calvin Stowe died some twenty years 
later; and, soon after, his wife, like her 
father before her, became absent, seem- 
ing to live in a kind of perpetual day- 
dream, wandering about through her 
gardens and those of Mark Twain, who 
lived on an adjoining lot, and gathering 
flowers. Once, when she was quite elderly, 
Henry Ward Beecher sent her a letter 
which he had received from a friend in 
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Germany condoling with him on the 
supposed event of her death, a rumor 
which had somehow got itself started in 
Europe. This letter afforded her no little 
entertainment, especially its closing ex- 
pression, “‘Peace to her ashes.” “I guess,” 
she observed with a humorous smile and 
a dash of her old spirit, “the gentleman 
would think my ashes pretty lively if he 
was here.’’ She died July 1, 1896, an en- 
tirely womanly little person who had 
years earlier become a world figure and 
who has in her Uncle Tom’s Cabin con- 
tributed a book which, many will con- 
cede, is likely to be given a permanent 
placeamong the world’s literary treasures. 


Alexander Pope’s Use of the Implied 
Dramatic Speaker 


REBECCA PRICE PARKIN’ 


The concept of the implied dramatic 
speaker is closely related to the concept 
of tone. If we define the speaker as the 
implied fictional character, not identifi- 
able with the author, who speaks the 
poem, then tone may be defined as the 
attitude of this speaker toward the sub- 
ject of the poem. A functional corollary 
of the dramatic-speaker concept is the 
implied audience. Just as the speaker 
need not be, and usually is not, identical 
with the author, so the implied audience 
is an element of the poem itself and does 
not necessarily coincide with a given 
chance reader. In terms of these concepts 
a poem may be defined as the state of 
tension set up between an implied speak- 
er and an implied audience, the degree 
and kind of tension being determined by 
1 Cornell University. 


the subject matter and the speaker’s at- 
titude toward it. 

The four general rhetorical ends which 
the device and its corollaries serve are: 
unity, objectivity, dramatic tension and 
particularity, and identification with a 
specific ideological convention. Unity, be- 
cause the dramatic speaker is ordinarily 
not changed within a given poem. Every- 
thing said is said from the point of view 
of a single person, who may develop, as 
any fictional character may, but who 
does not become another. Objectivity, be- 
cause the device enables the poet to shed 
the trammels of his own personality and 
view the issue through the eyes of the 
most interesting and relevant dramatic 
personality that can be brought to bear 
on the situation. Dramatic tension and 
particularity, because the speaker is a 
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concrete individual in a particular situa- 
tion which contains an element of con- 
flict—that is, the speaker is presented as 
a person reacting to some aspect of the 
universe and trying, b+ the device of per- 
suasive rhetoric, to induce his implied 
audience to react as he does or at least to 
understand his reaction. The fourth func- 
tion, identification with a specific ideologi- 
cal convention, involving, as a rule, de- 
limitation in time and place, permits el- 
lipsis and promotes compression—two 
factors which play an important role in 
much good poetry, and especially in 
Alexander Pope’s. 

It is obvious not only that poets differ 
from one another in their handling of the 
dramatic speaker but that an individual 
poet may vary his use of the device from 
poem to poem. All poets, however, are to 
some extent circumscribed in their treat- 
ment of the dramatic speaker by such 
conventions as those of a school or a 
genre. 

In his Pastorals we see Pope at his 
most circumscribed in this matter. Since 
the pastoral is one of the most conven- 
tional of genres and in its very essence a 
texture of traditional artifices, depar- 
tures from its conventions are attended 
with particular peril. Few successful 
radical departures from its main tradi- 
tions have been made by English writers 
of pastorals, and Pope chose to make 
none at all. The character and stance of 
the implied speaker of his Pastorals is 
“purer,” closer to the traits of the hypo- 
thetical type speaker for the genre, than, 
for instance, in The Shepheardes Calendar 
or Lycidas. This is especially evident in 
the relation of Pope’s speaker to his sub- 
ject matter. His stance is formal, re- 
strained, courtly, and stylized to a much 
greater degree than is the case with 
either Spenser’s or Milton’s speakers. He 
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reveals nothing about himself except the 
conventional fact that he is a young poet 
with classical training and aspirations, 
exercising himself in the pastoral land- 
scape. Throughout the poems he main- 
tains a decorous distance between him- 
self and the subjects. He permits no in- 
trusions of nonpastoral detail, and not 
once does he himself become passionate- 
ly involved in the action and thunder 
forth about a non-Arcadian issue, as does 
Milton’s speaker in such a passage as 
“Blind mouths!” 

Eloisa to Abelard, however, is in direct 
contrast with the Pastorals in this mat- 
ter. The ceremonial distance between 
speaker and subject in the Pastorals 
gives way to a situation in which the 
speaker, Eloisa, is also the principal ac- 
tor. In part a concomitant of this change, 
the tone of Eloisa to Abelard is tense, ur- 
gent, and immediate, contrasting with 
the serenity and aesthetic exclusion 
which prevail in the Pastorals. The rea- 
son for the change is a difference in aim. 
Pope in the heroic epistle is striving not 
for restraint but for an impression of un- 
restraint, of passion so strong that it can 
barely be contained within the bounds of 
communicability. For securing this tonal 
effect the advantage of being able to 
choose the principal sufferer in the 
tragedy as the speaker is obvious. The 
scattered details of the story are brought 
into sharp dramatic focus; and the read- 
er, moreover, is given the illusion of being 
inside Eloisa’s mind, seeing the crucial 
issue balanced back and forth as the 
speaker is torn between the pagan affir- 
mation of sexual passion and the Chris- 
tian denial of the body. The fact that the 
poet can count on an audience familiar 
with the implications of this ideological 
antithesis is a favoring circumstance. He 
need waste no time on definition and ex- 
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position but can grapple immediately 
with the heart of the subject. 

The speakers of the Rape of the Lock 
and the Dunciad, both poems being 
mock-epics, have certain features in com- 
mon, the most notable of which is the 
mock-heroic stance. This is an ironic, and 
hence oblique, attitude, marked by spe- 
cial sensitivity to the discrepancy be- 
tween heroic profession and human per- 
formance. Both speakers are primarily 
concerned with establishing a norm and 
exhibiting deviation from it; and in both 
cases the norm is established by implica- 
tion rather than by exposition. Both 
speakers are sophisticates and assume 
worldly sophistication in their audiences. 
As for the differences in their characters 
and attitudes, the differences are not so 
much absolute as occasional, and the 
conditioning evinced is comparable to 
that which would occur if the same per- 
son, holding the same basic opinions, 
were on one occasion addressing a 
learned society and on another endeavor- 
ing to be amusing at a ladies’ tea-party; 
for it is clear that the implied audience 
of the Dunciad’s straightforward bawdry 
is composed of men only, whereas the im- 
plied audience of the Rape of the Lock 
contains both women and men, though 
the poem is slanted somewhat toward 
feminine auditors. This is not to say that 
the Rape is the less bawdy poem; on the 
contrary. But the scatology in Duncaid, 
Book II, for example, is gross and un- 
equivocal; whereas such lines as Belinda 
utters in complaint against the Baron— 


Oh hadst thou, cruel! been content to seize 
Hairs less in sight, or any hairs but these!? 


—can be taken in either an innocent or 
an extremely scandalous sense. This is 
one of the many instances in the two 


2 Rape of the Lock, IV, 175-76. 
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poems of modification of attitude or 
mode of statement in deference to the 
implied audience. In thus accommodat- 
ing himself to the subject matter of the 
Rape and to its presumed audience, how- 
ever, the poet has not sacrificed scope. 
He merely gets it by indirection and im- 
plication and, more especially, by sym- 
bolism—as when the game of ombre 
stands for the war between the sexes— 
while the speaker of the Dunciad, as is 
particularly evident in Book IV, deals 
with major issues, on the whole, directly. 

The implied speaker of the Essay on 
Man has taken up his stand in a pulpit, 
and his relationship to his implied audi- 
ence is comparable to that of a preacher 
to his congregation. It is a formal rela- 
tionship, but, when man’s soul is at 
stake, by no means an unemotional one. 
It is important to emphasize here that 
the speaker’s tone is closer to that of a 
great evangelical preacher—for instance, 
John Bunyan—than to the lucid didacti- 
cism of a Lucretius. How shall a man be 
saved? It was the dominant question in 
the England of Bunyan and Milton. The 
speaker asks it in this poem with no less 
sense of urgency; but, in conformity with 
the pose of enlightened reason fashion- 
able with his presumed audience, he 
states and answers his question in such a 
way as to give the illusion of logical argu- 
ment. This speaker is a master of persua- 
sive rhetoric. He is dealing with a subject 
which in its profounder aspects is inca- 
pable of logical demonstration; but, con- 
vinced of the rightness of his ends, he 
gives the poem a logical facade, the bet- 
ter to entice the eighteenth-century audi- 
tor into the building. In so far as reason 
can be applied to religious mysticism, the 
speaker does have reason on his side; but, 
as the poem itself emphasizes in Epistle 
II, reason is a weaker ally than passion. 
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As a result, the tone of the poem is not 
primarily one of coolly reasoned didacti- 
cism but one of passionate moral earnest- 
ness, willing to avail itself of any rhetori- 
cal devices which will help it communi- 
cate conviction and urgency. 

The subject of the Essay on Criticism 
is “the qualities of a good critic”; and it 
is interesting to observe that the speaker, 
whose duty it is to expound them, also 
exemplifies them. If he did not, the poem 
would fail to achieve its end; for as a 
piece of persuasive rhetoric its success de- 
pends largely on the extent to which it 
can convince the reader that the speaker 
is a reliable guide. A person who pre- 
sumes to prescribe how others shall write 
or criticize must first induce confidence 
in his own literary judgment and experi- 
ence. Pope has therefore endowed this 
speaker with just those traits which an 
urbane and judicious eighteenth-cen- 
tury audience would have approved. 

Since the Augustan reader was espe- 
cially wary of extreme doctrines and 
likely to feel that truth lay in the middle 
of the road, this speaker adopts the via 
media position on virtually every prob- 
lem with which he deals. Though a sub- 
stantiation of this requires a complete 
reading of the poem—for every line and 
every element of the poem is instinct 
with it—the following citations are 
typical. 

On the question of imitating the An- 
cients versus striking out for one’s self, 
the speaker, having equated following 
the practice «: the best Ancients with 
following Nature, first cautions the 
young writer to 


Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem.3 


But instantly, lest this should lead to ex- 
treme servility, he advises the poet: 


3 Essay on Criticism, I, 139. 
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From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.4 


Then, fearful that this, too, might en- 
courage extremism, he qualifies it with: 
But though the Ancients thus their rules invade, 
(As kings dispense with laws themselves have 
made) 
Moderns, beware! or if you must offend 
Against the precept, ne’er transgress its End; 
Let it be seldom and compelled by need; 
And have, at least, their precedent to plead.s 


Or consider the speaker’s discussion of 
the golden mean with regard to obscenity 
in literature. In Part II of the Essay we 
are advised for thirty lines (526-55) that 
the salacious writer should find no par- 
don. But, lest he seem excessively puri- 
tanical, the speaker then indicates that 
there is a via media in this matter too: 
Yet shun their fault, who, scandalously nice, 
Will needs mistake an author into vice; . 


All seems infected that th’infected spy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye.6 


Not only the overt logical texture of 
the poem but such factors as diction, 
metaphor, syntax, and even rhyme are 
used to bolster the via media theme and 
the speaker’s status as an exponent of it. 
To take one example from the use of 
metaphor, it was important, if the 
speaker’s critical dicta were to carry au- 
thority, that he should appear to be a 
man of the world and aware, as the en- 
lightened Augustan usually was, of the 
interpenetration of different realms of 
value and the undesirability of excluding 
any realm pertinent to human problems. 
The speaker therefore draws a conspicu- 
ous number of analogies from various as- 
pects of the life of “the Town,” as, for 
example: 

4 Ibid., ll. 152-53. 

5 Tbid., ll. 161-68. 

6 Tbid., Il, 556-59. 
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So modern ’Pothecaries, taught the art, 

By Doctor’s bills to play the Doctor’s part, 
Bold in the practice of mistaken rules, 
Prescribe, apply, and call their masters fools.7 


Or from an unaesthetic aspect of physi- 
ology: 


Those heads, as stomachs, are not sure the best, 
Which nauseate all, and nothing can digest.* 


It seems evident, then, that the device 
of the implied dramatic speaker is used 
7 Ibid., I, 108-11. 8 Thid., II, 388-89. 
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by Pope significantly and functionally in 
the major poems here briefly examined. 
Though the use varied with the theme 
and approach adopted for a particular 
poem, it always conduces to greater 
dramatic objectivity and greater dra- 
matic tension and, moreover, enlarges 
the possibilities of compression in ideas 
and phrasing, thus contributing toward 
that epigrammatism which is so salient a 
feature of Pope’s style. 


E. A. Robinsons Symphony: “The Man 
Who Died Twice’’ 


RICHARD CROWDER’ 


Eowm ARLINGTON ROBINSON is known 


to college students chiefly through a few 
of the shorter poems generally found in 
anthologies. Excellent as “Richard 
Cory,” “Miniver Cheevy,” and “Mr. 
Flood’s Party” may be, they do not give 
a full sampling of Robinson. Even if the 
student reads “The Man against the 
Sky” and “Ben Jonson Entertains a Man 
from Stratford,” the longest of the cus- 
tomarily anthologized selections, he is 
not given a fair chance at the long narra- 
tive, which was the form to which Robin- 
son devoted most of the last twenty years 
of his life (from Merlin in 1917 to King 
Jasper in 1935). Granted that Roman 
Bartholow and Talifer and others of the 
long poems are inferior, still the genre 
should not be ignored categorically. Col- 
lege students should be given an oppor- 
tunity to study this part of Robinson’s 
work in order to see him whole as a con- 
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tributor of great importance to the corpus 
of American literature. 

A number of distinguished poet-critics 
—including Morton Dauwen Zabel, Har- 
riet Monroe, and Marianne Moore— 
have given unstinted praise to Robin- 
son’s The Man Who Died Twice. Miss 
Monroe actually rated it “the best 
one of all,” and for Mr. Zabel it was 
the only one of the longer poems to rank 
with the work of Robinson’s “greatest 
strength.” 

Various qualities of this poem would 
make it of interest to students of litera- 
ture—in a general introductory course or 
in a more specific American literature 
curriculum. In the first place, it is a poem 
short enough to let the structure be com- 
prehended without confusion, and yet it 
is not so short that the reader is unable to 
get the feel of body in it: there’is ample 
room for the development of a moral 
theme. Furthermore, there are flashings 
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of metaphor and turns of phrase which 
the slow dignity of most of the lines 
might apparently deny but which are all 
the more brilliant for their reticent set- 
ting. This poem is a clear example of the 
inseparable quality of the form and the 
meaning: here the aesthetic and the ethi- 
cal are one. The poem divides itself easily 
into an introduction and conclusion and 
four main parts, which are each charac- 
terized by a certain definable mood. For 
these reasons The Man Who Died Twice 
would seem to recommend itself to class- 
room study. 

The first seventy-three lines of the 
poem constitute an introduction the prin- 
cipal theme of which is Fernando Nash’s 
reverberating declaration, “I had it 
once!’’ (He is speaking of his undeniable 
musical genius.) This theme recurs again 
and again throughout the poem, tying 
together the several sections into an ar- 
tistic whole. The unassuming, ironically 
casual tempo of this introductory section 
is suggested by the very first two lines: 


If I had not walked aimlessly up town 
That evening, and as aimlessly walked back. . . . 


The first of the four major divisions, 
lines 74-626, is in the minor key of self- 
reproach. It is paced by the long, vitu- 
perative passages in which Nash berates 
himself for giving way before he had 
written the symphony the inspiration for 
which he knows he had—once. Though 
to some critics these passages may seem 
overdone, they do have the salutary ef- 
fect of a volley of oaths. In this section is 
reintroduced the theme presented in the 
introduction: “I had it—once!” But the 
principal idea consists of the rapid, im- 
aginative self-censure burning against 
the temperate background of the narra- 
tor’s more or less objective comment. 
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Here are suggested motifs developed at 

greater length in later sections: 

Blown down by choral horns out of a star... 
You’re not even a rat; 

For a good rat will wait for what is coming, 

Whether it comes or not. You could not wait, 

Knowing that it must come. You had it—once. 


The second section, lines 627-798, is in 
a different spirit from the first. In maca- 
bre mood, its principal subject is the 
vision of the rat orchestra, playing its 
weird, firm music before the grave, not 
unkindly picture of Bach. These “‘orches- 
tral rats” serve to introduce to Nash a 
growing clarity which is to culminate in 
the last section—a clarity of inspiration 
breaking through the years of mediocrity 
and proving that he “had it—once.” 

The third section, lines 798-942, is a 
play on three themes: the elusive melo- 
dies, the peace that has come at last with 
the clarity of Nash’s mind, and the con- 
trasted fear of, yet longing for, death, 
which might overtake him before he fully 
realizes the product of his incipient in- 
spiration. The arrangement and recur- 
rence of the themes is indicative of the 
undulatory movement of Nash’s thought 
as he lies on his bed starving between the 
episode of the rat symphony and the 
glorious experience of the “choral gold” 
of his long-sought composition. . 

The general spirit of the final section, 
lines 943-1077, is that of exhilaration 
arising from the inspiration that has at 
last welled up in him. This section pre- 
sents an entire symphony in miniature, a 
symphony divided into four movements. 
Mabel Daniels, the composer, has re- 
ported that Robinson once marked the 
various passages of this little symphony 
in her copy of the poem, seeming sur- 
prised that the structure was not obvious 
to every reader. 

The first movement is characterized 
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by “Joy, like an infinite wine”; but a 
note of weariness, sounded by 
A lean and slinking mute with a bassoon, 


makes its entrance unnoticed until the 
joyful mood quiets down for a moment. 
After this secondary theme, the first re- 
turns, all the more important in the face 
of the doom predicted by the bassoon. 
Toward the end of the movement a 
cacophonous sound of drums and of a 
“horde of demons” routs the first theme. 
These drums recur in the other move- 
ments, mindful of the common fate of 
death. One sees what the critics mean 
when they say this symphony is an al- 
legory of the struggle between good and 
evil. And the allegory becomes even 
clearer as the poem proceeds. 

The second movement is chiefly a solo 
melody which rises 


slowly to the stars 
Carrying all the sorrow of man with it... . 


As the sound falls again, the drums of 
death end the movement. 

The third movement is a “frantic 
bacchanale” of the dead who mistake 
“hell for paradise.” These are some of 
Robinson’s “children of the night,” poor 
souls afraid to face the truth about them- 
selves (a theme treated in many other 
Robinson poems, such as Amaranth). 
They are silenced at the end by “‘aveng- 
ing trumpets” of God. And in the silence 
come the peristent drums, 

which, played by Death 
Himself, were beating sullenly alone. 


The last movement is the “marching 
hymn” of those who are returning to 
clarity from frustration. They have 
found their way back from “the valley of 
the shadow” (a favorite phrase with 
Robinson). They have dared to know 
themselves for what they really are. 
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Here the poem ends, except for a long 
conclusion, a repetition of the introduc- 
tion: “I had it—once.” Its theme is that 
of resignation: 

All we know about the world 
For certain is that it appears to be. 


And in the denouement, the long-sus- 
tained final chord, there is a pleasurable, 
cathartic peace as the narrator sinks the 
protagonist’s “ashes in the sea.”’ 

The Man Who Died Twice, when it ap- 
peared early in 1924, did not make a 
great impression; in itself it probably did 
not have much influence on the poetry of 
the late 1920’s and the 1930’s; its author 
stemmed from the nineteenth century; 
its verse form was not startling. It was, 
however, the product of a poet with the 
solidity of tradition behind him—not just 
the tradition of the Victorian age out of 
which he came but the tradition of the 
Greeks. (Here was none of the imitation 
of the ancients that characterized the 
eighteenth century but the true classical 
imitation—the ideal imitation of life.) It 
was marked by action—not only out- 
ward event but also psychical activity; 
it displayed the “pathetic’—a flux of 
feelings, moods, and sensations; but 
above all it was a piece of great ethical 
import: man is responsible for the salva- 
tion of his own soul, and he is lost with- 
out strength of character. 

This emphasis on self-reliance is to be 
found throughout Robinson’s poetry. 
Even from the grave the poet taught this 
lesson :at the conclusion of the posthumous 
King Jasper, Zoé leaves the destroyed 
palace of her husband’s materialist fa- 
ther—alone. Nash’s tragedy lies in his 
realization of this law of salvation and 
his failure to obey. His tragic flaw is im- 
patience. 

The Man Who Died Twice did not re- 
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ceive immediate acclaim, neither was it 
neglected by discriminating reviewers. It 
did not have the historical honor ac- 
corded to The Man against the Sky (1916) 
of calling unaccustomed public attention 
to its quiet author; but such a function 
was no longer necessary: readers of poetry 
had come to expect work of merit from 
the pen of Robinson. Neither did this po- 
em attain the popularity which Tristram 
(1927) was to achieve. Among the dis- 
cerning, however, popularity is a dubious 
honor. Despite its modest reception it 
was awarded the distinction of the Pu- 
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litzer Prize for 1925. What the poem did 
have was universality, organic form, mu- 
sicality of a cerebral sort, imaginative 
depth, and a superb dignity coupled with 
a profound sense of humor. As one of 
the strongest, most powerfully moving 
achievements of one of America’s major 
poets, The Man Who Died Twice de- 
serves the renewed attention not only of 
the scholar but also of the general reader. 
And one of the most influential places for 
the reintroduction of this poem is the 
college classroom, where the tastes of the 
“general reader” can be formed. 


On the Relevancy of Dragons and Teaching 


EARL DANIELS* 


Draacons are old-fashioned!” That is 
copied on a card and stands on my desk, 
propped against the inkwell. It comes 
from a newspaper editorial, and it makes 
me wonder whenever I read it. The writ- 
er probably meant that there are no 
dragons any more—no nocuous beasts to 
be encountered and slain by the knight 
who has kept all-night altar-vigil with 
his armor, to be readied for the quest; no 
Apollyon for the Pilgrim’s battle. Then, 
there are no St. Georges either; or, if 
there be, occupation has failed. This 
leads naturally to searching, provocative 
question: What, then, is left for a man to 
do for living—for living, for life, mind 
you, and not the making of a living mere- 
ly? Perhaps something like that is our 
special question, indicative of the spe- 
cial dilemma of our generation. 

I like to think, at this point, of a boy 
met on a country road, in quiet splendor 
of summer twilight afterglow, a few days 
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since. He was not impressive at first: he 
was wearing very baggy, ill-fitting khaki 
trousers, which might have been heritage 
from some older brother; his faded flan- 
nel shirt was dirty, and there was a 
ragged, unmended hole in one elbow; his 
square-toed shoes, once, in better days, 
on military duty, were scuffed and dusty; 
he slouched when he walked, his shoul- 
ders were drooped, his head down. As he 
came up to me, he stopped, brushed a 
mop of hair out of his tired eyes with a 
country boy’s awkward, overgrown 
hand, and inquired the way to Brook- 
field. That was all. When I had told him 
as best I could, he set off again on his 
way into the gathering dark. But a light 
I could not forget was in those eyes, mak- 
ing him appear a kind of epitome of 
American boys, of boys everywhere when 
boys are as boys ought to be, unspoiled, 
uncontaminated by disillusion, before 
they have known the Fall. Illumination 
of the quest was there; purpose to go 
somewhere, as over against going only; 
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imagination was still lamp for the feet of 
his spirit. 

I thought of Telemachus seeking his 
father. I thought of Arthur and his 
knights, even of Don Quixote—and of 
St. George. I knew dragons were not old- 
fashioned, really, but immortal, like life 
itself, as necessary to life as life. 

This boy brings me naturally to an- 
other and different group of American 
boys. They were college men, some half- 
dozen, already in sight of graduation, 
gathered around a fire, talking. I was 
listener only, but listening taught me 
much I had not known before, and not a 
little was disillusioning and bitter. The 
conversation was about interviews with 
potential employers and about oppor- 
tunities for the future. I heard much of 
size and far-flung dominions of this and 
that corporation, of influence and power; 
of rapidity in advance and being prompt- 
ly put over other men as boss, only they 
said “supervisor”; very much of pay at 
the start, with certainties of ten, fifteen, 
and twenty thousand dollars assured in- 
come in next to no time. But I heard, 
that entire evening, not one word of a 
man’s fitness for the business which he 
planned on entering, of the challenge of 
work well done for joy of working; not 
one word of opportunity to grow as a 
man through work; nor anything re- 
motely resembling a conception of serv- 
ice to a man’s fellow-creatures. Judging 
by what they said, they were all hard- 
boiled materialists, on the weary country 
of whose imaginations no shadow of a 
rock had fallen. Impossible to avoid mel- 
ancholy conviction that for these soon- 
to-be-college-graduates, who, we are 
told, are the hope of the world, even an 
elementary notion of idealism was as 
foreign to their thinking as are the char- 
acters of the Greek alphabet, beyond 
what they need to read the signatures 
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over the doorways of the college frater- 
nity houses. Greek may have been one of 
many important things missed some- 
where along the way in their feverish, 
frequently faculty-stimulated, pursuit of 
the personal and the immediate—gross 
heresy of the personal, shameless cult of 
what must be no farther away than the 
length of one’s nose! 

To the group around the fire, to the 
seniors, I would summon now another 
student, a freshman this time, with his 
highly serious freshman theme inevitably 
comparing college graduate with that un- 
fortunate other who stopped his educa- 
tion with high school. Naturally, the 
first was success; the other not. Full 
measure of that success was in the col- 
lege man’s earning twenty thousand dol- 
lars shortly after graduation, with no visi- 
ble maximum in sight; whereas the high- 
school student was left far behind him in 
income—a few paltry thousands—and 
could, at best, look forward to a meager 
five- or six-thousand-dollar maximum. 

Still another student shall be remem- 
bered here, one with brains he knew how 
to use, with talent and promise. About 
the middle of his college course he shifted 
from a major in English to a major in 
philosophy. I asked him why. “TI’ll tell 
you,” he said. “People in English don’t 
seem to have convictions. You don’t get 
down to the fundamental questions I 
have to have answered. Things don’t go 
together, and there isn’t any pattern. I’m 
not sure you know what you’re teach- 
ing, or why.” I let it go at that, because 
I recognized how too often his strictures 
were justified. I said nothing about 
whether modern philosophy does or does 
not get down to fundamentals, raising 
essential questions which it answers. 

By contrast with seniors around the 
fire, and freshman with his theme, both 
equipped with only mechanical, material 
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tests and measures of human success, 
and by contrast with the man who went 
over from English literature to philoso- 
phy, all of them, somewhere, spoiled, 
contaminated, and despiritualized, I like 
to turn back to the boy inquiring about 
Brookfield—to remember him with joy. 

And somehow, thinking on the others, 
it is as though I hear sound of twisting, 
heaving underground, protesting rest- 
lessness, within their graves, of the great 
poets of all the ages. For if one thing be 
more than others true about poets who 
truly are poets, it is just that their lives 
are so largely given to witnessing a cen- 
tral truth we are in danger, now, of losing 
sight of, to our cost, to our spiritual 
death, even. When we have learned how 
and care to listen, poets have always told 
us man is more than matter, being spirit 
as well, linked for life with a source of 
spiritual energy, some great central core 
of reality; he must be anchored in a 
primal assurance and an everlasting 
“Yea.”’ Antaeus-like, he derives strength 
from contact. 

That is why Telemachus seeks a 
father, whether the Telemachus be of 
Homer or Joyce, for the theme is one, 
though details of pilgrimage may seem as 
variant as the range between nobility and 
corruption. That is why Aeneas must 
find out a new fatherland; why Adam 
and Eve, unparadised, reparadised after- 
ward through contact renewed with the 
origin of their natures, leave the Garden 
at the triumphal end of Milton’s poem 
with hope, hand in hand, and “the world 
is all before them.” It is why Manoa pro- 
claims victory for Samson, in his death 
stronger than ever he had been in life. 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast 


because Samson has been brought 
Home to his Father’s house. 
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That the words “Father’s house”’ sig- 
nify the allegorical beyond the literal 
needs only the most elementary, 
thoughtful reading of Milton to discover. 

The word, which is the poets’ mes- 
sage and universal proclaiming—inten- 
tion become flesh—is more than an an- 
cient word, spoken for ancients, by an- 
cients. It may be heard in the conclusion 
of W. H. Auden’s poem: 

For the others, like me, there is only the flash 

Of negative knowledge, the night when, 

drunk, one 

Staggers to the bathroom and stares in the 

glass 

To meet one’s madness. . . . 


Negative knowledge only, if I read Mr. 
Auden right, is because we mocern men 
are 
Wanting our own way, unwilling to say Yes 
To the Self-So which is the same at all times, 
Tkat Always-Opposite which is the whole 
subject 
Of our not-knowing. . . . 


And the definitive statement is, as de- 
finitive statements have a habit of being 
in contemporary literature, with Mr. 
Eliot: 

Teach us to care and not to care 


Teach us to sit still 
Even among these rocks... . 


Suffer me not to be separated. 


Antaeus must return to his earth! Telem- 
achus must find and claim his father! 

But what has all this—dragons, boy 
inquiring the way to Brookfield, the col- 
lege students I have enumerated, and the 
poets from Homer and Virgil to Auden 
and Eliot—what has this to do with those 
of us who venture to teach literature? De 
nobis fabula! 

I believe it is later than we think, high 
time, indeed, for our trying to do some- 
thing about dragons, about a restoration 
of belief in their timelessness. If the day 
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has come when the eloquence and convic- 
tion of a Wordsworthian mystic experi- 
ence, at daybreak, by the shores of an 
English lake, can be summarily dismissed 
by the empty cynicism of stupid asser- 
tion: “What difference does it make 
whether you get it that way or with coke 
and aspirin?” then it is more than high 
time something were done. Unless, of 
course, we are ourselves convicted of 
materialism, being convinced no convic- 
tions are worth having beyond the con- 
viction of no conviction; sure that, in- 
stead of all things happening for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds, we are 
but denizens of a planet whose only order 
is that one thing happens after another in 
uncaused, irrational succession. Those 
two doctrines, one earlier in time being 
fruit of superficial piety, the other and 
later, of self-conscious, equally super- 
ficial disillusion, seem equally nugatory, 
offering little for preference between them. 

English is not working today. That is 
my plain and simple contention. It is 
not working to anything like the signifi- 
cant extent it should be; not working in 
any vital way. Otherwise, college gradu- 
ates would think of their work in terms of 
something else besides salary ; for success, 
they would have other measuring rods, 
which we should at least have helped to 
provide. It is not working, or capable 
men would not feel compulsion for 
change to philosophy, and it is not work- 
ing because more of our graduates than 
do do not continue, beyond college, read- 
ing which is more or other than mere and 
time-filling pastime. We are becoming a 
refuge for dilettantes who, the tongue be- 
ing after a fashion part of their heritage, 
turn to us for relatively effortless, more or 
less natural way to a diploma. They are 
not deluded, and we should not be either. 
English is not working today, in a word, 
because it has been separated. 
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We who teach have been separated. 
Out of our own ineffectual separatedness 
we are trying to teach others, many of 
whom, through no fault which is theirs or 
ours, were separated long before they 
came to us, whose separation then we do 
nothing to cure, confirming it rather by 
the contagion of our own isolation. When 
blind try to lead blind, the single, old- 
fashioned phenomenon of the pit is still 
inescapable. Displaced persons are piti- 
able enough wherever found; we know 
that as an aftermath of war from even 
casual perusal of newspapers. But what 
is to be said about those who have been 
displaced from the country of their spir- 
it, for whom dream and vision have per- 
ished, dragons become as though they 
had never been—about this most shame- 
less and destructive dispossession? 

Let’s not take refuge in talk about 
values we do not possess, for values are 
not basically mysterious, being both 
communicable and contagious. Let’s stop 
drawing a false cloak of superiority and 
pretension about ourselves by beginning 
with deprecation of students for their 
lack of a sense of values. After all, if they 
had values already, there would be small 
occasion for us. The fact of the stream’s 
not rising higher than its source is one 
reason for our existence, to do something 
about the source, as to both location and 
quality. We ought first to scrutinize our 
own standards and values; we may be in 
for surprises; we may even perceive how 
fay an ancient beating of the breast and an 
ancient mea culpa is right and appropri- 
ate for us, as gesture and as cry—for us, 
here and now. 

Not that by any means the fault lies 
entirely at our door. The disease is too 
complex for so simple diagnosis and cure. 
But it does seem we might well do some- 
thing, honestly, and without blinking, to 
recognize our own part in great and gen- 
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eral responsibility. Our share in this gen- 
eral situation might be better, more em- 
phatically realized, perhaps, were we at 
once to cease from trying to be general 
assistants to every possible subject in an 
educational curriculum, our fingers in 
everyone’s business. Then we might 
again return to our own fundamental, 
essential business, which is the teaching of 
literature, with understanding, with en- 
thusiasm, with, above all, conviction. Is 
it too much to ask for an act of faith from 
our craft? 

In any event, what I should ask for 
now is that children be no longer cheated 
of their human heritage of imagination 
and the things of the spirit, of their right 
to dragons and to doing battle with them. 
The need is for convictions. 

We are in want of that first great con- 
viction of all—that literature matters, 
and matters supremely, above and be- 
yond most other things. I mean matters 
as an end in itself, not simply as a tool 
subject, means and adjunct to something 
inherently lesser; like, for example, that 
mysterious “communications,” discussed 
today with almost bated breath. Some of 
us think we recognize it as one more 
shabby substitution, destined, once out 
of fashion—in which it differs from drag- 
ons—to go the way of predecessors like 
“correlation,” “the socialized recita- 
tion,” and many more. We are in want of 
conviction within ourselves. Literature 
has failed to get down inside us, to do 
with us an all-important something, 
making us over in the fashion of itself. 
Hence, it remains a corpus for all sorts of 
impertinent investigation, aimed at very 
sorry exhibition of desiccated, dead, 
largely irrelevant facts, which may be an 
administrator’s inducement to academic 
promotion. We may, with reason, argue 
about equations of Truth and Beauty; 
but, as someone has well said, whatever 
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we may think on this point, we ought not 
to make base and baseless confusion be- 
tween Truth as Beauty and Truth as 
mere Information. 

How much do we read for ourselves, in 
leisure hours, on our own time, for our 
own pleasure and satisfaction, the litera- 
ture we presume to try and teach? And 
how much do we turn to it solely in offi- 
cial preparation for our teaching? Shake- 
speare and Spenser will not speak to that 
second kind of attention, if the off and in- 
dependent hours be fed, by preference, 
with book-of-the-month-club selections, 
digests, and the latest production of 
tawdry Hollywood sensationalism. For 
we do teach out of what we are, not out 
of what we posture, behind a desk, as be- 
ing; and what we are may largely be 
measured by what we read and what we 
do, by what our students read and do 
also. We have, ourselves, to believe in 
dragons first. 

We are also in want of very much con- 
viction as to how much it matters what 
students read so long as they read. We 
pamper existent taste for best sellers. We 
talk about starting at their own level, 
with something written in their own 
lingo, which will have the immediate and 
the natural appeal. Basically, that is a 
plea of our own indolence, wanting to 
make it easy for ourselves. I have heard 
it seriously contended that college men 
should not be asked, today, to read 
Francis Bacon, because he is out of touch 
with their own thought and is too diffi- 
cult. So much the better for Bacon, since 
we talk, in season and out, of the impor- 
tance of the new and different approach. 
Is there better way for muscles to grow 
than by being given opportunity to exer- 
cise on difficulty? I should suppose a stu- 
dent very appropriately might be offered 
some things not phrased in his own short- 
hand jargon; that he had a right to ex- 
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pect some things not there before would, 
in the course of his college years, be put 
into his head. And I must confess to re- 
maining quite irreconciled to any notion 
that one who has been bred on the wis- 
dom of the Renaissance mind of Francis 
Bacon, or come to grips with the agony 
of the Greek tragedy, however difficult, 
foreign, and involved, is not better off, 
from the point of view of simple literacy, 
than he who has been taught ethic from 


a contemporary fictionist, one who can 


blatantly assert, “I don’t know much 
about it.”’ (He didn’t need to tell us that, 
really!) “All I know is that what I like 
to do is right and what I don’t like to do 
is bad.” 

As often as not, the student is told 
there is something fine and courageous 
in this or a similar contemporary state- 
ment; the modern, forsooth, is in revolt 
against convention; he is declaring for in- 
dividual freedom, revealing unconven- 
tional, and so important, profound truth 
and significance in his work. Can think- 
ing ever be shoddier than that? It is the 
common confusion between what Bab- 
bitt of Harvard used to call being eman- 
cipated and merely unbuttoned. For 
much of the so-called truth-to-life, the 
vital realism, becomes, to analysis, little 
more than defense, in high-flown, aca- 
demic phrases, of license, promiscuity, 
perversion, adultery, and other gross 
evils, the life of sensation and not the 
life of thought, human decency, and re- 
spectability. 

John Donne once wrote a poem in 
which occur lines almost as fine, when 
understood, as almost anything I know 
in literature: 

Thy firmnes drawes my circle just, 
And makes me end, where I begunne. 


That is nobler than song about a candle 
being burned at both ends so that it will 
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not last the night. I think it makes a dif- 
ference whether students get one kind of 
poetry or the other, John Donne or the 
contemporary lyricist; how they are 
taught to approach it and read it. 

And I think it matters too whether 
through literature they are taught re- 
sponsibility or irresponsibility. A con- 
temporary columnist discussing the cur- 
rent state of fiction writes: “The prac- 
tical content of a rational education of a 
human being consists in learning that 
whatever he does he must take the con- 
sequences.”’ Agreed! Which is why I be- 
lieve we do our students disservice, are 
less to them than we should be, if for the 
sake of froth, glitter, and the excitement 
of the immediate appeal we fail to satu- 
rate them, difficult though they may be, in 


‘novelists of responsibility rather than ir- 


responsibility, novelists like Henry James 
or Joseph Conrad rather than those con- 
tempcrary others who shall be spared the 
invidiousness of comparison here. For 
the men and women of James and Con- 
rad, and of many other honest practi- 
tioners of the craft of fiction, understand 
this law of the consequence and the fu- 
tility of evasion. I like Conrad’s words, 
in the famous “Preface” to The Nigger of 
the “Narcissus,” for they bring Truth and 
Beauty into a fellowship, when they have 
long been sundered, and, though written 
from the writer’s point of view, they be- 
long equally in the manual of anyone 
who would teach literature. 


A work that aspires, however humbly, to the 
condition of art should carry its justification in 
every line. And art itself may be defined as a 
single-minded attempt to render the highest 
kind of justice to the visible universe, by bring- 
ing to light the truth, manifold and one, under- 
lying its every aspect. It is an attempt to find in 
its forms, in its colours, in its light, in its shad- 
ows, in the aspects of matter and in the facts of 
life what of each is fundamental, what is endur- 
ing and essential—their one illuminating and 
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convincing quality—the very truth of their ex- 
istence. ... 

To arrest, for the space of a breath, the hands 
busy about the work of the earth, and compel 
men entranced by the sight of distant goals to 
glance for a moment at the surrounding vision 
of form and colour, of sunshine and shadows; to 
make them pause for a look, for a sigh, for a 
smile—such is the aim, difficult and evanescent, 
and reserved only for a very few to achieve. But 
sometimes, by the deserving and the fortunate, 
even that task is accomplished. And when it is 
accomplished—behold!—all the truth of life is 
there: a moment of vision, a sigh, a smile—and 
the return to an eternal rest. 


The columnist who spoke up for re- 
sponsibility concluded, a few sentences 
farther on, her review of the novel’s state 
with a common-sense question which 
ought to have relevancy for every teach- 
er of literature. “Now, couldn’t we,” she 
said, “have a few novels about intelligent 
people for a change?” I think, for a 
change, we ought to have a responsibil- 
ity, which ought to be sprung of convic- 
tion, for placing before students books by 
and about intelligent people—for a 
change. If Jane Austen be out of fashion, 
perhaps we ought to have a change in 
fashion, and about that we surely can do 
something; so that another generation 
may not miss the acuity of her rich hu- 
man understanding and wisdom. A few 
more Janeites might be a very good 
thing for the world! That our students do 
not read Virginia Woolf is the best rea- 
son I can think of for introducing them 
to Mrs. Dalloway. ' 

Certainly I should prescribe for them, 
and prescribe with a vengeance, heartily 
sick, as I am, when it comes to courses or 
the contents of courses, with so much 
talk about what they would like or what 
they want. If there is to be any educa- 
tion, they must be given what is good for 
them, what they ought to have, and lik- 
ing is minor consideration at best. If 
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teachers, within reasonable limits, don’t 
recognize that good which is morally ob- 
ligatory, this is about the most shame- 
less denial I know of the validity of what 
we like to call education. If each genera- 
tion must start fresh and from scratch, 
must learn everything on its own, from 
experience, taking nothing on authority, 
then we turn our backs on civilization, 
on experience and the fruit of experience, 
and we might as well close and padlock 
doors of colleges and universities. 

Certainly, too, I should stop suggest- 
ing we ought to read this because it is 
American, rather than that which is 
British—the popular argument of very 
provincial chauvinism, flourishing with 
bay-tree luxuriance even in the popular 
climate of talk about one world. I should- 
n’t choose this because it is new, over the 
other which is old. Matthew Arnold, long 
ago, disposed of the argument about age 
in relation to noble subject matter. It 
might even be that exposure, through 
literature, to certain aspects of medieval 
culture, deep, saturating exposure, might 
prove to be one of the most valuable ex- 
periences a college student could have, 
provided we want him to understand, 
truly to understand, this life he is going 
to be compelled to live, his own genera- 
tion; provided we are at all anxious about 
human adjustment to life, and not crass, 
slavish surrender. I should abandon 
these and other too numerous, wholly ex- 
traneous, reasons offered for what we pre- 
fer to teach. I should come back to litera- 
ture qua literature. That is probably the 
chief heresy in all I am writing. 

Our responsibility is simple and an- 
cient, and it should not change. Mat- 
thew Arnold was right about the best 
that has been known and thought in the 
world, about the consequent currents of 
fresh ideas, from which literature grows. 
We have to give students the best there 
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is. That matters most of all. Difficulty 
in the reading is part of our special job of 
interpretation, what we are here for. Be- 
cause they read, if at all, only the latest 
best sellers is our reason for compelling 
them to contact with books of substance 
and power. We must ourselves know the 
best; we must have convictions about it. 

If we can regain conviction, though I 
am not too much concerned about the 
validity of miracle, I am yet optimist 
enough to believe much will follow. 
Among other consequences of our re- 
birth, not the least will be that the teach- 
ing of literature may once more become 
important, influential in the life of the 
community, as it has not, I am con- 
vinced, for a long time been. It’s a pity 
when a bright boy turns from English 
because we don’t ask right questions. 
But it’s small good asking questions un- 
less there are answers, and answers can 
rise only out of conviction. Naturally we 
are going to be propagandists, but that’s 
what all poets worthy of the name have 
been, bent on finding out and reporting 
on Beauty which, is Truth and Truth 
which is Beauty, on the eternal One at 
the still heart of flux. 

To quote Browning with an applica- 
tion other than he intended: 

Oh, we’re sunk enough here, God knows! 

But not quite so sunk that moments, 
Sure, though seldom are denied us, 


When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from the false ones. . . . 


There are flashes struck from midnights! 
Well if we know them, for sharing with 
those who come to be taught. 

I’d like students, with us, to look on 
stars: on Meredith’s “army of unaltera- 
ble law” and on those of Keats, which are 
still “the same bright, patient stars” 
they were when Hyperion turned his 
eyes toward them and learned so much 
he had not known before. 
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I’d like students to read the book 
which was not written, as Wallace 
Stevens calls it: 

A young man seated at his table 

Holds in his hand a book you have never 

written 

Staring at the secretions of the words as 

They reveal themselves. 


Words do have secretions, to be extracted 
by double distillation of intelligence and 
imagination. But if students are to read 
the unwritten book, we too must have 
read it before them, or must read it with 
them. 

Thoreau records how he “frequently 
tramped eight or ten miles through deep- 
est snow to keep an appointment with a 
beech-tree, or a yellow-birch, or an old 
acquaintance among the pines.” This is 
the same Thoreau who, in the same 
Walden, challenged the reader: “Read 
my book, if you dare.” I’d like students 
to keep appointments with beech trees, 
for then they will have courage to read. 
But if they are to do so, we must also 
recognize the high necessity of engage- 
ments with trees, even at the cost of a 
long walk through inclement weather. 

About the year 500, when he was prob- 
ably about the age of an average college 
graduate today, a member of a prosper- 
ous and cultivated Italian family, later to 
become illustrious as St. Benedict, with- 
drew from the world to the solitude of a 
cave, some thirty miles from Rome, for 
meditation, desiring, as his biographer, 
St. Gregory, writes, “to please God 
alone.”’ Out of this desire were evolved 
the Benedictine Order and the great 
Benedictine Rule, model for almost all 
monastic disciplines which have devel- 
oped since. “Let nothing,” Benedict 
wrote, in the forty-third chapter of his 
Rule, “let nothing be placed before the 
work of God.” Nihil operi Dei prae- 
ponatur! 
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I am far from suggesting a return to 
the practices of St. Benedict, or of any of 
those other heroic figures of the Middle 
Ages. Practices are one thing, the ideals 
from which practices spring are another. 
Practices pass with the age of which they 
are part, and only stupid idolizing tempus 
actum would attempt to revive them in 
foreign soil, in later time. But ideals, 
when valid, remain, heritage and prop- 
erty of all time. So, I am venturing to 
suggest, for the sake of dragons and so 
much else, that St. Benedict’s resonant 
Latin phrase might well become ideal and 
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inspiration, now, for those who dare to 
read books and so to teach literature. 
Nihil operi Dei praeponatur! 

There is a second card on my desk, 
propped against the inkwell, under the 
card about the dragons now. I think it 
ought to be brought out on top again. 
This second card reads: “‘Discere scilicet 
quasi semper victurus; vivere quasi cras 
moriturus.” 

For a point of view like that, dragons 
will always be the fashion. There will al- 
ways be the boy who is inquiring the way 
to Brookfield. 


An Investigation into Comparable Results Obtained 


rom Two Methods of Increasing Reading 
Speed among Adults 


NORMAN LEWIS' 


Ix LATE 1943 the author met his first 
group of adult students who wished to 
improve their reading speed. These were 
all mature people, none of whom was at 
the time attending school. Several of 
these adults were college graduates, and 
the bulk of the class were high-school 
graduates. In an eight-week course, stu- 
dents and teacher discussed the physiol- 
ogy of the reading process and the psy- 
chology of speeding up. During the cy- 
cle, students practiced on eye movements 
and on comprehension and were tested 
weekly for speed. At the end of the course 
the majority of the students had shown a 
25-50 per cent increase in speed, one stu- 
dent running as high as 1oo per cent and 


* Supervisor, Adult Reading Clinic, Adult Edu- 
cation Program, City College of New York; author 
of How To Read Better and Faster. 


two students showing no improvement at 
all. 

This was the beginning of a continuous 
series of eight-week classes, three each 
year. Enrolment increased each cycle, 
with close to 100 registering for the Janu- 
ary, 1948, cycle. In all instances classes 
were split up so that there were never 
more than 30 in one group. 

Cycle after cycle, the method of teach- 
ing the course changed, with the greatest 
weight being given in the first cycle to 
improving eye movements and gradually 
somewhat less and less emphasis being 
given to eye movements as the cycles 
continued. With the decrease in emphasis 
on eye movements, there was a propor- 
tionate increase in emphasis on compre- 
hension. In the cycle which started in 
January, 1948, the author decided to 
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conduct an investigation which might 
show with some reliability which of the 
two techniques he was using—improve- 
ment of eye movements and improve- 
ment of comprehension—had the greater 
effect in producing the results that his 
students were showing. 

All students who registered for the 
January, 1948, class were given a speed 
and comprehension test at the very be- 
ginning of the course. This was a 2,600- 
word article, ““Diet and Die,” from a re- 
cent issue of Coronet magazine. The au- 
thor then chose 34 students and divided 
them in such a way that each student had 
an opposite number in the alternate 
group. Such division was made solely on 
the basis of speed in words per minute. 
The comprehension of all 34 students 
was quite accurate. Of the 34 students, 
only 4 made a comprehension score of 
under 85 per cent; most of the scores 
were either perfect or in the go’s. 

The speed of the 34 students ranged 
from 217 words per minute to 434 words 
per minute, as Table 1 will show. 

It is thus seen that the largest propor- 
tion of students in the two groups were 
reading at roughly the same speed, with 
a few purposely selected who read at 300 
or more words per minute. 

In one group, students trained exclu- 
sively to improve their eye movements 
by means of a number of mechanical 
techniques which will be described. In 
the alternate group, on the other hand, 
no work was done in eye movements— 
insight into the author’s thinking, mean- 
ing, and intent; structure of the material; 
and speed of comprehension were the 
three factors emphasized. 

The classes were set up so that the 17 
students in the “eye-movement” group 
were actually matched with 17 in the 
“comprehension” group, each student in 
one group having his exact opposite 
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number in the other group who had read 
at the same speed in the original Coronet 
article. 

In any adult group it is rare for all the 
students to finish the entire course, no 
matter how brief the course may be. For 
one reason or another a few always drop 
out before the end of the cycle. In the 
eye-movement group, 13 of the 17 stu- 
dents finished the course, and in the com- 
prehension group 14 of the 17 finished. 


METHODS USED IN THE EYE-MOVEMENT 
GROUP 


The techniques used in the eye-move- 
ment group were as follows: 

1. Each student was given an ophthal- 
mographic test and the picture of his eye 
movements was kept on file. 


TABLE 1 
RATES OF SPEED AT THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE INVESTIGATION 


Speed in Words No. of Students 
per Minute 


2. Twenty-five minutes at the begin- 
ning of the hour were devoted to training 
with the flashmeter. In this training, stu- 
dents attempted to recognize words, 
digits, and phrases from a start of one- 
fifth of a second up to one-fiftieth of a 
second. 

3. Fifteen minutes were then devoted 
to training with the metronoscope. 

4. Approximately 20 minutes were 
then spent on eye-movement exercises on 
mimeographed sheets. There was prac- 
tice in spanning blank lines up to 2 
inches in length; practice in making fixa- 
tions on phrases; practice in reading col- 
umns varying in length from 1 to 2 inches 
in one fixation. Students attempted to 
read approximately 4-inch lines of mate- 
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rial in 3 fixations. A metronome was used 
in several of the sessions to help the stu- 
dents in making quick fixations. 

5. About 15 minutes were then de- 
voted to having students watch one an- 
other’s eye movements by means of a 
mirror or a peephole cut into a 3 X 5 
blank index card. 

6. The last 15 minutes of the formal 
class session were spent by the students 
in taking the timed test, the students 
consciously attempting throughout the 
test to read the selection at 3 fixations 
per line. At the end of the hour-and-a- 
half training, those students who had 
problems in eye-movement training 
stayed after class for individual consulta- 
tions with the instructor. 

At the end of the eight-week course, 
another ophthalmographic film was 
mace, and a final speed and comprehen- 
tion test was administered. This final 
test was a 2,700-word article, ““Vandal- 
ism—a National Disgrace,” by Macelyn 
Wood, taken again from an issue of Coro- 
net and similar in difficulty and vocabu- 
lary to the original speed and comprehen- 
sion test. 

The home assignment for this group 
was two 15-minute periods a day of prac- 
tice in eye movements. 

The 17 students in this group were 
given no other outside work, and none of 
them was taking any other courses; it is 
therefore reasonable to assume that any 
improvement in reading speed would 
come either from the eye training given 
during the eight class sessions or from the 
psychological benefit of attending a read- 
ing-improvement course. 


METHODS USED IN THE COMPREHEN- 
SION-IMPROVEMENT GROUP 


There was no uniform distribution of 
training in this group such as there was 
in the eye-movement group, and, in- 
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stead of each session duplicating the 
previous one, all sessions were different. 
Two general techniques were used: read- 
ing of selections of increasing difficulty, 
with an attempt on the part of the stu- 
dents to increase the speed of compre- 
hension; and thorough discussion and 
analysis of the ideas and structure of the 
selection read. No mechanical devices of 
any sort were used, and no mention was 
made of eye movements. In the first three 
sessions, short stories were read, timed, 
and analyzed. In the fourth, anecdotes 
were read at top speed. The students at- 
tempted in the shortest possible time to 
get the point. In the fifth session, selected 
paragraphs, each containing one main 
idea and a number of subordinate ideas, 
were read, timed, and analyzed. In the 
sixth and seventh sessions, magazine arti- 
cles of approximately 2,500-3,000 words 
were read, timed, and discussed. In the 
eighth session, the final session, the 
2,700-word article, ‘““Vandalism—a Na- 
tional Disgrace,” was administered to 
the group in the same manner as the 
same test was administered to the eye- 
movement group. This class also had ses- 
sions of an hour and a half, students stay- 
ing after class to discuss their compre- 
hension problems individually with the 
instructor. 

Home assignments in this group were 
heavy. Each student was required to 
read a full novel each week, keep a note 
of the time required to finish the book 
and the number of sittings in which the 
book was read. Students wrote single- 
paragraph summaries of the main theme 
of each book and brought these sum- 
maries to class for discussion. 


RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 


Table 2 shows the starting and finish- 
ing rates in words per minute of the eye- 
movement group. Table 3 shows the 
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starting and finishing rates of the com- 
prehension group. 

In the eye-movement group students 
made an average improvement in speed 
of 24.7 per cent. Students in the compre- 
hension group made an average improve- 
ment in speed of 69.1 per cent. In every 
instance the member of the comprehen- 
sion group whose opposite number had 
not resigned from the eye-movement 
group showed a significantly higher per- 
centage of improvement than did his op- 
posite number in the eye-movement 
group. 

The students of the comprehension 
group expressed, in general, a feeling 
that they were reading with greater com- 
fort, greater understanding, and much 
greater speed than when they started the 
course. All were especially delighted with 
having discovered that they could read 
a full novel every week in two or three 
long sittings. 


CONCLUSIONS 


While only 27 students took part in 
the experiment—and this is certainly not 
a large enough number on which to base 
sweeping conclusions—the author never- 
theless feels that mature adults who are 
not pathologically poor readers can gain 
the most benefit in a short period of time 
from a reading course which stresses com- 
prehension, sensitivity to the structure 
of writing, and constant practice in rapid 
reading both during class sessions and on 
the outside; with visual techniques 
taught collaterally, rather than exclu- 
sively. It may be reasoned from the data 
of the experiment, as well as from results 
gained in the Reading Clinics of the Air 
University at Maxwell Field, Alabama, 
and of the Pentagon in Washington, 
D.C., that visual training has its place in 
a reading program. How big a place is 
an important question to be determined. 
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It is also likely that adults who nor- 
mally read Coronet-type material at a 
speed of 217-89 words per minute can in- 
crease their rate from a judicious amount 
of training in eye movements, instantane- 


TABLE 2 
GAINS IN SPEED OF EYE-MOVEMENT GROUP* 


Start or Course Enp or Course 


Rate Rate 
(Words Compre- (Words 
per hension per 
Minute) Minute) 


Compre- 


* Arithmetic average gain of this group: 24.7 per cent. 


TABLE 3 
GAINS IN SPEED OF COMPREHENSION GROUP* 


Start or Course Env oF Course 


Rate 
Compre- (Words 
per hension per 
Minute) Minute) 


360 


675 
540 


Rate 
(Words Compre- 


heasion 


* Arithmetic average gain of this group: 69.1 per cent. 
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237 100 270 95 
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ANS. 237 85 270 75 
217 80 270 7° 
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ous recognition, and other mechanical 
aspects of the reading process—but this 
conclusion could be substantiated only 
in a well-controlled experiment in which 
a large number of adults took part. (The 
author is at present conducting such ex- 
periments in the Adult Reading Clinic 
of City College but is not yet prepared to 
report his findings.) There is no doubt 
that the use of mechanical devices for the 
testing and training of eye movements is 
spectacular—the students in the eye- 
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movement group showed considerably 
more excitement in the first two weeks 
than did those in the comprehension 
group. 

In the author’s opinion, one of the 
biggest questions that remain to be set- 
tled is how to apportion time and effort 
between visual education and such in- 
tangibles of comprehension as insight, 
accuracy, enjoyment, responsiveness, 
sensitivity to structure, and concentra- 
tion. 


He Gave You Song 
(On Reading Gerard Manley Hopkins) 


Beyond the elements God gave you sound, 
Night-tone in minor key, day-tone too clear. 
These made the counter melodies you found, 

One ever leaving you, one ever near. 

He gave you music that you might renew 

The dark and light crescendos of your life 

When all the brightness of the days shone through 
Night-tinted bars the self built up in strife. 


He took from you the years like little shells 
Strung shining, tear-drop size on shadowed thread, 
Let your five fingers ring five mortal bells 

Until they rang small anthems for the dead. 

And, last, He gave you song the mind retains 

As shells hold chorals when no sound remains. 


MAXINE BRINKLEY 
CHICAGO 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, ADELINE C. BARTLETT, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman) 
JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


SHOWED AS PAST PARTICIPLE 


The use of showed as an alternate form of 
the past participle has an interesting his- 
tory. In OE the verb (scéawian) belonged to 
the weak conjugation, but, according to the 
OED: 


From early ME the verb has had a strong 
conjugation (after Know v., etc.) by the side of 
the original weak conjugation; in the pa. t. this 
survives only in dialects; but for the pa. pple 
shown is now the usual form; but the older 
showed is still sometimes used in the perfect 
tenses active (chiefly with material object); but 
in the passive it is obs. exc. as a deliberate 
archaism. 


In 1933 or 1934 I began to jot down any 
examples of showed used as a past participle 
which came to my attention during the 
course of the day’s reading. By March, 1937, 
( had found some in the King James Version 
of the Bible and one in Dryden’s dedication 
to the Aeneid. However, I had only three ex- 
amples from contemporary English, one of 
which was taken from Breasted’s The Con- 
quest of Civilization (1926), another from a 
book review by C. G. Poore in the New York 
Times (December 22, 1935), and the third 
from one of the issues of the English Journal 
(in either 1933 or 1934), for which I failed to 
make an accurate record as to the date. 

I then decided to write the editor of 
Webster’s New International Dictionary for 
information concerning the data which 
were in the dictionary files for this usage. 
About two weeks later I received a reply, 
from which 1 quote in part: 

. .. we have preferred the form shown for the 
past participle, and this preference is supported 


in contempoary use by our lack of examples in 
modern literature for the alternative form “‘showed.’”* 


Italics mine. 


In his “Dictionary of Modern English Usage,” 
Mr. H. W. Fowler, page 532, states “The past 
participle is generally shown, rarely showed.” In 
his “Comprehensive Guide to Good English,” 
G. P. Krapp, under the entry show, verb, writes 
“Past Participle shown, sometimes showed.” In 
his book “How To Say It,” published by Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1927, Mr. C. N. Lurie comments as 
follows: 


“Showed or Shown 

“In the editorial columns of a newspaper the 
following sentence appeared: ‘Suspicion and 
abuse have at once showed their heads, even as 
against the highest dignitaries of the church.’ 

“Either ‘have showed’ or ‘have shown’ is 
correct, according to good authority. It is diffi- 
cult to say which is in more common use. Prob- 
ably persons who pay attention to the matter of 
speaking and writing correctly say ‘have shown,’ 
while the ordinary speaker says ‘have showed.’ 
But he must not be accused of error for doing 
The citations which we have on hand are of 
rather ancient date. ... 


I concluded that this information, to- 
gether with the very scanty data which I 
had found, scarcely justified the listing of 
showed as an alternate form of the past 
participle. If listed at all, it should be 
marked either “rare” or “very rare.” 

At any rate, I continued on the alert. It 
seemed incredible that the strong form shown 
would continue to be preferred to the weak, 
and regular, pattern showed. Nevertheless, at 
the present writing it appears that the weak 
form is still rarely used in Standard Written 
English, for since 1937 1 have run across no 
more than ten examples, taken from the fol- 
lowing publications: 

1935: The Teaching of Literature in the High 
School, by Reed Smith 

1937: Pedlar’s Progress, by Odell Shepard 

1938: Harper’s Magazine, January, “Business 
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Finds Its Voice,” by S. H. Walker and 
Paul Sklar 
: Ideas in America, by Howard Mumford 
Jones 
: Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 
March, “We Shall Honor Them,” by 
F. P. Gaines 
The Mining Journal (Marquette, Michi- 
gan), September 24, Walter Lippmann’s 
column 
: The Contemporary Review (London), Jan- 
uary, “The Competitive Order,” by Di- 
ana Spearman 
The New York Times, August 1, editorial 
The Milwaukee Journal, December 109, 
editorial 
The Trying-out of Moby-Dick, by How- 
ard Vincent 


1949: 


Thirteen examples, collected over a peri- 
od of from sixteen to seventeen years, do not 
constitute sufficient data to justify the list- 
ing of showed as an alternate form of the 
past participle. It would seem, therefore, 
that, unless the staff of the New Internation- 
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al has collected a pretty good batch of ex- 
amples since 1937 (at which time it had no 
examples from contemporary English), and 
unless some “harmless drudge” other than 
myself has pertinent data other than that 
which has been presented in this article, the 
use of showed as a past participle in Stand- 
ard Written English is still rare. I note that 
the American College Dictionary also lists 
showed as an alternate form. It would be in- 
teresting to know what data are in the files 
of this dictionary. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to point 
out that in my own observations of the 
present-day speech of the so-called “educa- 
ted” group and of the speech of that broad- 
er group whom Fries calls “those who are 
carrying on the affairs of the community” 
strong pressure is being exerted by “showed” 
upon “shown.” 


RUSSELL THOMAS 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Explanation 


Doubtless you wonder at the urgency 
With which I press into your continent 
Of self that others enter cautiously. 
You puzzle, probably, at my intent. 


Well—it is that I know how sadly fallow 

The prairie stretches, fertile hills will lie 

Till Art arrives to bless and plant and harrow; 
Besides, I know she passes some land by. 


Today you stand at sowing tide; I, reaping. 
I want your harvest one of joy, not weeping. 


Sister M. Bernetra Quinn, O.S.F. 


COLLEGE oF St. TERESA 
WINona, MINNESOTA 
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Round Table 


PRODUCING SHAKESPEARE IN 
AN ELIZABETHAN SETTING 


Although the English professional theater 
is always seeking new approaches to pro- 
ducing Shakespeare, the one experiment 
which no one will make is that of presenting 
the plays in the conditions for which their 
author wrote them. Shakespeare was not 
only a poet of genius but also an experienced 
man of the theater. His genius was in the 
art of writing poetic drama, and he designed 
his plays expressly for the theater in which 
they were first performed: the Globe play- 
house was quite different both in shape and 
in conditions of performance from the the- 
aters of today. 

It is true that experiments in Elizabethan 
production have been made from time to 
time in England. But no pioneer has ac- 
cepted, without reservation, all the condi- 
tions in which Shakespeare worked; and, in 
my opinion, until those conditions are un- 
compromisingly accepted, we cannot see the 
art of this greatest of poetic dramatists in 
its truest light. 

The opportunity exists now, as never be- 
fore. This is largely due to the work of a 
United States scholar, Dr. John Cranford 
Adams, whose researches have made pos- 
sible the reconstruction of the Globe play- 
house, not as a primitive and limited make- 
shift, but as a perfect vehicle for the poetic 
drama. His ground plan gives an idea of one 
of the main points in which it differed from 
the conventional modern theater. In this 
octagonal frame, as broad as it is long and 
no more than eighty feet in outside diam- 
eter, the platform occupies a large part of 
the total area, and the middle of its front 
edge is the central point of the whole build- 
ing. 

The intimate contact of actor with audi- 
ence can be imagined if one thinks of Ham- 
let soliloquizing at the front of the stage: no 


member of his audience is more than forty 
feet away: Hamlet is in the midst of them 
and can speak to the heart of each of his 
hearers. On the other hand, Mark Antony, 
haranguing a stage mob of some dozen play- 
ers, sways the whole of the audience as well 
—nearly two thousand of them, of whom the 
figures on the platform are but the nearest 
representatives. A duel here in the midst is 
like a boxing match in a ring, with support- 
ers cheering on every side. When a battle 
takes place, as so often at the climax of 
Shakespeare’s plays, the audience, too, take 
sides. In fact, they are not (as in the modern 
theater) the detached spectators of a distant 
scene, but active partisans at the edge of a 
central group. 

A further fact of importance is that the 
platform—which is the main area of action 
—is always before the eye, always un- 
changed in appearance. At the back there 
are two main doors of entry, and between 
the two is a curtained inset called the 
“Study,” which can be opened to disclose 
such solid furniture as is necessary for the 
action. Permanent features of the stage are 
the two pillars toward the front of the plat- 
form which support the overhanging canopy 
of “the Heavens”; the big central trap door 
giving access to “Hell” below; the two doors 
with bay windows above, looking like the 
typical front of an Elizabethan townhouse; 
the “Tarras” (or terrace) overhanging the 
Study, and behind it another inset on the 
upper floor, called the ‘““Chamber’’; above it 
again a third inset, for the musicians “hang- 
ing in the air.” 

Think of A Midsummer Night’s Dream in 
this theater. The stage direction of the con- 
temporary quarto text reads: “Enter, at one 
door, the King of the Fairies with his train; 
and at another, the Queen of the Fairies with 
hers.” The poet has prepared us, all through 
the opening scenes, to expect a wood by 
night, and Oberon cries, with assurance, 
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“Til met by moonlight, proud Titania.” At 
once we forget the architectural background 
and recognize the fore-stage pillars as pine 
trees in the forest. It is the poetry that has 
created the illusion. 

Only by putting the plays back upon this 
stage can we realize how carefully Shake- 
speare is at pains to make such transforma- 
tions for us, how much of his stagecraft is 
designed for this end. 

To recapture Shakespeare’s stagecraft, 
we must reproduce the essentials of his the- 
ater-—the vast, centrally placed platform, 
unlocalized except in so far as the poet 
wishes to define it and never concealed from 
view; and the steady daylight which like- 
wise can be transformed by the poetry into 
midnight or dawn or sunset or storm or fog. 
I would add the suggestion that the use of 
boy actors for the women’s parts will also 
help to clarify Shakespeare’s intention. 

The simple belief that Shakespeare knew 
what he was about, and that therefore his 
own way is the best way of producing his 
plays has been the inspiration of a series of 
productions at Harrow School in the last 
nine years. The school’s Speech Room is a 
semicircular building, with a seating plan of 
rising tiers like that of an ancient Greek 
theater: the diameter of the semicircle is not 
much more than eighty feet, and, by bridg- 
ing over the “well” which corresponds to the 
Greek orchestra, it is possible to erect a plat- 
form of the same shape, dimension, and cen- 
tral position as that of the Globe playhouse. 
In an annual series, begun in 1941, six of the 
plays—Twelfth Night, Henry the Fifth, Mac- 
beth, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Julius 
Caesar, and Henry the Fourth: Part I—have 
been produced in conditions like those of 
the old Globe theater. 

This year, when Macbeth was repeated, 
the “Tarras” and “Chamber” on the upper 
level of the Globe were for the first time 
erected in the Speech Room. The critic of 
the Times (London) allowed to the Harrow 
productions ‘‘a closer approximation to the 
conditions of Shakespeare’s own theatre 
than has been known since the drama fell 
under the Puritan displeasure of the Long 
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Parliament in 1642.” The same writer de- 
clared that the upper stage was “most ef- 
fectively used for scenes as diverse as the 
ante-room to Lady Macbeth’s bedchamber, 
the battlements of Dunsinane, and that 
strange first meeting place of the Weird Sis- 
ters for which no terrene description is as- 
signed; it even enabled the banqueting hall 
to be furnished with a minstrels gallery. The 
episodes played upon it, and so a little with- 
drawn, emphasized by contrast the immedi- 
acy and intimacy with which action could 
proceed upon the broad outer platform, in 
such a way that the audience, seated all 
about it, and not separated by a barrier be- 
tween darkness and limelight, were drawn in- 
to personal concern and almost contact with 
the people of the drama and the elemen- 
tal forces playing upon their souls. The mere 
mechanics of the triple stage enabled the ac- 
tion to unfold with a speed and coherence 
beyond the capacity of the proscenium ar- 
chitecture.” 

RONALD WATKINS 


Harrow, Mipp_esex, ENGLAND 


FACULTY RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
STUDENT WRITING 


We teachers of English know how fre- 
quently our efforts to develop good writing 
habits in our students are vitiated by the ap- 
parent unconcern of other faculty members. 
We must therefore rejoice whenever col- 
leagues outside our department openly pro- 
fess their responsibility for promoting the 
development of correct and effective expres- 
sion or whenever they are subjected to ad- 
ministrative exhortation to fulfil their obli- 
gations in this regard. A heartening instance 
that occurred recently at Miami University 
deserves to be celebrated. 

Three years ago a committee was au- 
thorized by the faculty of the College of Arts 
and Science to study means of strengthening 
the requirements for the A.B. degree. The 
membership consisted of one man each from 
the departments of chemistry, geology, his- 
tory, sociology, German, and English, with 
Dean William E. Alderman as chairman. 
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Taking its duties seriously, this group held 
many unhurried discussions on all aspects of 
liberal education, studied books and articles 
on the subject, examined the practices of 
other institutions, sent questionnaires to 
alumni, and analyzed the philosophy and 
the results of Miami’s own system of re- 
quirements. As was expected, this long de- 
liberation led to recommendations for modi- 
fying the number of hours required in cer- 
tain divisions of the curriculum, most of 
which were subsequently adopted. 

One result, however, was not foreseen and 
was therefore particularly impressive. Con- 
sideration of the aims of liberal education 
led the committee inevitably to the conclu- 
sion that all university graduates should 
possess “‘the ability to use the English lan- 
guage with correctness, lucidity, and with at 
least a modicum of facility”’ and to the rec- 
ognition that this goal was often not 
achieved. What is remarkable is that the 
cure suggested was not that the freshman 
composition course be revised or that stu- 
dents be required to take more hours in the 
English department. Instead, the commit- 


tee proposed that all members of the faculty 
be required to demonstrate their respect for 
competence in written expression by de- 
manding it in all their courses. Its opinion 
was expressed in strong words: 


No college student has any right to ask his 
college professor to read any test or paper that 
is not written as well as he can write it. No col- 
lege professor has any reason for giving more 
than a tentative mark to any slovenly paper; the 
permanent mark should be given only after a 
satisfactory revision. No teacher should be hired 
or retained who is not always alert to incorrect- 
ness, carelessness, and clumsiness in diction. No 
teacher aware of such shortcomings in his stu- 
dents has any right to assume that he is teaching 
a subject and not educating a student. No teach- 
er of physical education or mathematics or an- 
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thropology or what not has any more right to 
remain ignorant of the ability or the inability of 
his students to use correct and acceptable Eng- 
lish than he has to remain ignorant of their 
knowledge of the subject matter of his course’ 
No teacher has any right to avoid the responsi- 
bility that is his by saying, “But I am not a 
teacher of English.” In part, graduates are 
judged and hired and advanced and condemned 
on the basis of their spelling, pronunciation, 
punctuation, and diction. In all fairness, they 
must have the assistance of all of their teachers 
in this regard. The professor of physics, by sharp 
reproof and helpful assistance, can probably do 
more for one of his majors than can the red ink of 
any English instructor. Most earnest students 
have a way of living up to the expectations of 
those whom they admire most. The entire facul- 
ty ought to be interested in educating the whole 
man. 


This forceful statement was read to the 
faculty by the dean, and mimeographed 
copies were distributed. The report made it 
clear that this was not mere English-depart- 
ment propaganda, but the earnest convic- 
tion of the entire committee. It was assert- 
ed, indeed, that the geologist had been the 
member who was most insistent on this 
point. 

The committee, in addition, called upon 
the faculty to give increased practice in 
writing by using the essay type of examina- 
tion, whenever possible, in preference to 
“objective” tests. It pointed out that stu- 
dents need training in taking the mental 
initiative, in organizing their ideas, and in 
conveying these ideas to someone else. Ob- 
jective tests, declared the report, do not 
give this training; essay or discussion ex- 
aminations do and hence are “a more useful 
and constructive instrument of education.” 


H. BUNKER WRIGHT 


UNIVERSITY 
OxrorpD, Onto 
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WITH PROFESSOR MARGARET M. 
Bryant as chairman, the College Section 
of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish met in conjunction with sessions of the 
Modern Language Association at Stanford 
University on September 7, 1949. Randall V. 
Mills, University of Oregon, reports to us 
as follows: 

At the meeting the problem of creative- 
writing courses and programs on the college 
level were discussed by three teachers from 
Pacific Coast universities. 

Professor Robeson Bailey, director of 
courses in creative writing at the University 
of Oregon, urged the importance of sus- 
tained exercises in extended forms as a part 
of classwork and stressed that the novel, for 
example, presented a good type for such 
practice. Longer forms give the students 
practice in extended problems of structure 
and of characterization and force them to 
develop persistence and to practice methods. 
The classwork in the long forms does not 
lead to finished productions, as the stu- 
dents themselves recognize, but does lead to 
concentrated practice that reveals latent 
strengths or weaknesses. Professor Bailey 
cited results he had had in the course at 
Oregon, and urged courses in nonfictional 
writing, for too commonly “creative writ- 
ing” has come to mean “fiction.” The prob- 
lems of nonfiction are those of fiction as well, 
and the students can recognize that some 
problems are common to all forms, that 
skills and qualities requisite to historical 
narrative are the same as those requisite to 
fiction or essay. Professor Bailey called for 
courses permitting extensive and sustained 
practice in longer forms, not only in fiction 
but in biography and historical narrative. 

Professor Wallace Stegner of Stanford 
University stressed the value of writing 
courses on both graduate and undergradu- 
ate levels but warned that a fad for them 
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was growing and that they were tending to 
be overemphasized at the expense of a prop- 
er relationship with the rest of the general 
curriculum. Such courses, moreover, were 
frequently taught with the mistaken idea 
that the methods of historical and critical 
studies were applicable to problems of crea- 
tive writing. A course in writing is not a 
course in a particular subject matter but a 
chance for experiment, for practice, for ex- 
pression. It requires not memory for devices 
but capacity for sympathetic guidance and 
criticism, whereby the student expressing 
his ideas is aided by a teacher who has ex- 
perience as both a scholar and a writer. 
Writing courses do not develop ideas; ideas 
must be there first—the course is only a 
guided opportunity for their expression. 

Professor James D. Caldwell of the Uni- 
versity of California urged the importance 
of permitting students a range of emotional 
expression, an opportunity found in writing 
courses, especially those emphasizing verse- 
writing. Too frequently college courses con- 
fine the students to methods of formal rea- 
son; they have no chance to express their 
emotions, their feelings, to reach a balanced 
relationship with the world around them. 
Their minds are trained in college, but their 
spirits are allowed to shift for themselves. 
Creative-writing courses, especially those in 
poetry, permit students to let their emotions 
reach an adjustment with the physical 
world around them. Through poetry, the 
students can interpret that world by individ- 
ual symbols; they can find and express sig- 
nificance in what they observe and can let 
their spirits adjust themselves to problems 
they must face in life. 


THE FALL ISSUE OF THE AMERICAN 
Quarterly contains a useful essay by Henry 
W. Wells on “The Usable Past in Poetry.” 
He points out that one of the reasons for the 
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chasm between the general public and the 
contemporary poet is the fact that the rapid 
movement of industrial civilization has 
swept us away from our artistic heritage so 
fast that the works of creative artists leaning 
most heavily on the past leave the general 
public untouched because they know so little 
about it. Thus artists and scholars have 
tended to form an elite. Actually the eso- 
teric character of the most praised modern 
poetry, he says, is in great part owing to its 
roots in a dim past. He then goes on to show 
how a poet can put himself in debt to his 
predecessors, using as illustration poets first 
of the Renaissance and then of each of the 
succeeding periods. When he gets to the 
moderns, one pungent observation follows 
quickly upon another. He observes that 
whether one admires Eliot’s brilliant man- 
ner of making poetry “‘into a universal vege- 
table soup, a fluid to contain all previous po- 
ets deemed of importance” is a matter of 
taste, but Eliot has certainly made it attrac- 
tive only to an elite class of readers. Of Karl 
Shapiro he says: “His education hangs 
about him like an academic robe—on some 
occasions itself a grace, on others causing 
him to twitch and scratch. Maturity should 
remedy this.” In the end he concludes that 
we must cherish our traditions yet not be 
mastered by them. 


THE TIGER’S EYE, NOW ENTERING 
its third year of publication, is continuing its 
efforts to establish rapport between creative 
writers and artists and the general public. 
Its editors believe that the “public” is 
“much more intelligent than recent intellec- 
tual snobs and tight minded critics have 
wished it to be” and that the “little maga- 
zine” is vital only so long as it is a center of 
creativity and serves somewhat like the old 
English “pub,” as “a gathering place of 
ideas and behind the scene discussions, in an 
atmosphere of aesthetic friendliness.” Its 
purpose is to help to get on with the devel- 
opment of art and literature. Thus it is hos- 
pitable to new poems, stories, and critical es- 
says on both literature and art and includes 
in each of its quarterly issues some twenty 
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illustrations, both in color and in black and 
white, of the work of contemporary artists. 
One of its most useful departments is “The 
Poetry Bulletin” which contains brief criti- 
cal reviews of new volumes of verse. The 
summer issue, for example, contains five 
pages of such reviews, including, among 
the fifty volumes discussed, the poetry of 
Canada, England, and Belgium, as well as 
that of the United States. Address: The 
Tiger’s Eye Publishing Company, 374 
Bleecker Street, New York 14. Subscrip- 
tion, $3.75 a year; single copies, $1.00. 


“STATION WAGON COLLEGE,” BY 
Robert M. Yoder in the Saturday Evening 
Post (October 8), is a lively account of how 
three colleges are solving the problem of 
“not enough teachers, not enough courses.” 
They are Bryn Mawr, Haverford, and 
Swarthmore, which have been sharing pro- 
fessors for eight years under an “‘easy fitting 
federation” of “joint appointments.” Bryn 
Mawr and Haverford, for example, share a 
teacher in drama. He is a Bryn Mawr fac- 
ulty member, but he gives a course in 
theater arts for Haverford. Neither Haver- 
ford nor Bryn Mawr could afford a full-time 
man to train and lead the college orchestra. 
But they could share one, and did. Now the - 
two have combined their orchestras, and 
Haverford men take the male roles in Bryn 
Mawr plays. The two colleges maintain a 
joint flying club and a joint literary maga- 
zine. The system involves “circuit riding 
teachers, commuting students and two- and 
three-way partnerships in getting what none 
of the three could afford alone.” So success- 
ful has the “federation” proved that recent-. 
ly when the three colleges presented a joint 
program to the Carnegie Corporation they 
received a grant of $105,000. This was for an 
expanded program of Russian studies, which 
gets under way this fall. “A historian in 
each college will offer a course in Russian 
history. Two portable professors, appointed 
jointly so that they are on the faculties of all 
three, will teach Russian language and lit- 
erature. A third joint appointee will teach 
Russian political institutions.” Thus, by the 
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combined use of six teachers the three small 
colleges achieve what none could afford 
alone. 


WINNER OF THE 1949 MODERN LAN- 
guage Association—Macmillan award is Ken- 
neth Neill Cameron, associate professor of 
English at Indiana University. His prize- 
winning manuscript, The Young Shelley: 
Genesis of a Radical, will be published soon 
by the Macmillan Company. Professor 
Cameron is one of the advisers to College 
English. Manuscripts for the 1950 MLA 
award must reach the MLA secretary before 
April 1, 1950. 


TOMORROW MAGAZINE IS CON- 
ducting a college writers’ short-story contest 
which closes January 15, 1950. It is open to 
anyone taking at least one course in any col- 
lege in the United States, including adult- 
education students. Prizes are $500, $300, 
and $200. Application blanks are not neces- 
sary. Manuscripts are not to exceed five 
thousand words. Address: College Contest, 
11 East Forty-fourth Street, New York 17. 


FIVE PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS OF 
Grand Prairie, Texas, were notified last 
April that they would not be re-employed 
this fall, apparently because they had indi- 
cated to certain citizens in the community 
their choice of candidates in a school-board 
election. At the request of the Texas Teach- 
ers Association, the NEA’s Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy through Educa- 
tion conducted an investigation. It has now 
issued a report in which it denounces “‘polit- 
ical thought control” exercised by school 
boards over members of the teaching staffs. 
The Commission maintains that teachers 
have the right—if not the obligation—to 
participate in public affairs without fear of 
reprisal. However, it is only when adequate 
tenure laws are in effect that political con- 
trol of the schoolteacher will be eliminated. 
At present, more than one-half of the na- 
tion’s nine hundred thousand public school 
teachers, according to Benjamin Fine of the 
New York Times, do not have tenure and 
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can be dismissed without explanation by 
local school boards. 

In many small colleges and universities 
teachers are similarly lacking the protection 
of an effective tenure system. This is espe- 
cially true for young instructors, who fre- 
quently find that the premium for profes- 
sional advancement is keeping their mouths 
shut about important and provocative mat- 
ters. This no doubt is one reason for the 
tendency of which we are often accused of 
spending too much time on the esoteric. It 
certainly is not a situation conducive to the 
creation of the kind of university and college 
which Quincy Wright envisages as necessary 
if the world is to solve its two great prob- 
lems, war and poverty. 

Writing in the October Journal of Higher 
Education on “The Citizen’s Stake in Aca- 
demic Freedom,” Wright observes that 
when a university has academic freedom it 
can in fact be a microcosm of the world, 
where its students can become aware of all 
the complex and varied conditions of the 
world. Such awareness, however, the stu- 
dent cannot possibly get if the university is 
regimented “‘in accord with a particular cul- 
ture or a limited set of ideas.” With aca- 
demic freedom, he continues, truth will be 
thought of as “‘a process which develops by 
contact of different ideas and by free discus- 
sion” and it is only at a university where 
this is understood that the other great insti- 
tutions of society can be criticized. 

A symposium on academic freedom is also 
presented in the same issue of the Journal of 
Higher Education. Harold W. Stokes makes 
the point that freedom is not academic but 
that academic freedom exists only where 
freedom in general is a matter of national 
concern. “If the dominant interests of a so- 
ciety become power or national security or 
even welfare,” he warns, ‘“‘the freedom of the 
schools to teach will be tailored according- 
ly.” In writing on “Truth and Freedom” 
John K. Ryan emphasizes that the obliga- 
tion of the teacher is to establish objective 
truth in his own field of investigation and 
that he should guard against the temptation 
to dogmatize upon subjects concerning 
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which he has no authoritative knowledge. 
Constance Warren probably summarizes the 
situation for the colleges when she remarks 
that relatively few enjoy complete academic 
freedom today, but are limited in what they 
may teach “by the viewpoint of their pa- 
trons, by the confusion in men’s minds be- 
tween blind loyalty and constructive loyalty 
to one’s country, by suspicion of new ideas 
and alien cultures, and by economic and re- 
ligious interests which bear a threat to their 
power and prestige.” Both professional men 
and laymen need vigorous education if the 
potential dangers this situation implies are 
to be overcome. 


“THE NOVELIST TODAY” IS DIS- 
cussed by Storm Jameson in the Virginia 
Quarterly Review for autumn. The novelist 
needs freedom—freedom from pressure to 
propagandize or moralize. Pressure to write 
with social purpose has stopped the writing 
of some novelists—not in Russia only but 
such men as E. M. Forster and André Mal- 
raux. Reportorial novels are not difficult 
under modern conditions, as truly creative 
work would be, but should be recognized for 
what they are by authors and public. “Life 
today is too much for the novelist: ... he 
can only continue as a novelist by ignoring 
either the more frightening things he knows 
about the world or the more profound things 
he knows about our hearts.” Perhaps some 
new American novelist with a new technique 
may carry on from where Malraux has 
stopped. 

In the same magazine Marchette Chute 
writes about “The Bubble, Reputation.” 
She shows Shakespeare as relatively ignored 
by the critics of his own day, merely praised 
for “Venus and Adonis” and “The Rape of 
Lucrece.” So she distrusts the critic who 
may try to decide which contemporary 
writer is great and which one is not. 


THE WESTERN REVIEW (FOUNDED 
in 1937) has just moved from the University 
of Kansas to the State University of Iowa at 
Iowa City. Ray B. West, Jr., is the editor; 
$2.00 a year (four issues) is the subscription 
price. 
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“IS THERE AN AMERICAN STOCK?” 
asks Max Lerner in Common Ground for au- 
tumn. Practically all the racial and cultural 
stocks of the world are here, and all are be- 
ing modified by the environment. Franz 
Boas showed in Changes of Bodily Form in 
Descendants of Immigrants (1912) that the 
skull indexes of children of Jewish and Ital- 
ian immigrants were different from those of 
their parents. Lerner mentions the mixing of 
the different stocks but does not follow up 
this beyond a prediction that a rather gen- 
eral American type may ultimately appear 
with individuals deviating slightly toward 
the types which came here. 


IN “A TALE OF TWO CITIES” IN 
Life and Letters Jack Lindsay projects a new 
facet of Dickensonian criticism by revealing 
in that novel unsuspected symbolism in- 
duced by the personal crisis in Dickens’ own 
life at the time he was writing it. It is not a 
great novel, Lindsay thinks, but when seri- 
ously approached “turns out to be a work of 
high interest, yielding some essential clues 
to the workings of Dickens’s mind and of 
creative symbolism in general.” Dickens 
was in love with the actress Ellen Lawless 
Ternan, whom he wished to marry, al- 
though he already had a wife. According to 
Lindsay, he didn’t feel simply an intellectual 
urge to revalue history. He felt the need to 
write about the French Revolution, in part 
because a symbol made him feel a basic co- 
incidence between his own experience and 
the Revolution. That symbol was the im- 
prisoned man in the Bastille. Darnay and 
Carton are both Dickens. By the device of 
having two heroes practically twins in ap- 
pearance who love the same girl Dickens 
gets the satisfaction of nobly giving up the 
girl and yet marrying her. Charles Darnay 
revealingly has the initials “Charles D.” 
Ellen Ternan, who was then acting the part 
of Lucy in The Frozen Deep, is Lucie. But 
Dickens was also closely entangled with cer- 
tain currents of symbolism developed in his 
own day, and Lindsay discusses in some de- 
tail the relationship both in method and 
theme of A Tale of Two Cities to Bulwer- 
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Lytton’s novel Zanoni and to Watts Phil- 
lip’s play, The Dead Heart. Such analysis 
underlines the extent to which Manette, 
Darnay, and Carton are all one person: 
Dickens. 


THE PACIFIC SPECTATOR HAS IN- 
augurated a new se: ies of essays by some of 
the most skilful contemporary writers of 
short stories. Each writer selects a story of 
his own, one whose origins and development 
are clear to himself, and “unravels its fabric 
down to the lint of which it is composed.” 
In the current issue issue Walter Van Til- 
burg Clark in this manner discusses his 
“The Portable Phonograph” and Jessamyn 
West her “Dr. Chooney.” 


THE PARTISAN REVIEW’S FIRST 
annual literary award of $1,000 “not for a 
single book but to a distinguished body of 
work” has been given to George Orwell. 
Author of the current success, Nineteen 
Eighty-four, Orwell until now has been 
known in this country chiefly for his Animal 
Farm, but he has also written five other vol- 
umes, well circulated in England, of which 
perhaps the most significant are Burmese 
Days (1934) and Homage to Catalonia 
(1938). 


A NEW LITERARY QUARTERLY CON- 
cerned with the most interesting and lively 
developments in postwar literature has re- 
cently appeared in Britain. Its name is 
Arena, which well describes this adventure 
in contemporary comparative literature. 
The current issue includes writings of Mon- 
tale, Villorini, and Alvaro, from Italy; part 
of an important long poem by a new Greek 
poet; and an essay by a Danish critic on 
Kierkegaard. However, Arena will be get- 
ting stiff competition from the older British 
literary magazines, Cornhill, Life and Letters, 
and Horizon, which in recent issues have 
been printing excellent trnaslations of short 
stories by contemporary European writers. 
The address of Arena: % Fore Publications, 
Ltd., 28/29 Southampton Street, London, 
WC2. Subscription: ros. a year. 
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THE NATIONAL POETRY ASSOCIA- 
tion announces January 1, 1950, as the clos- 
ing date for the submission of manuscripts 
for its second Anthology of Teachers’ Poetry. 
Details from the Association, 3210-G Selby 
Avenue, Los Angeles 34, California. 


THE BOOK SWAP CLUB IS THE LAT- 
est way to get at low cost the books you 
want to read. A member ($2.00 dues) sends 
a book he wants to trade and 35 cents, and 
picks a book from the tri-weekly list of 
three hundred titles sent by the club. The 
proprietors—all the book “clubs” are pro- 
prietary, not co-operative—are, Morton and 
Florence Joselson, 509 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE COLLEGE 
Entrance Examination Board in his annual 
report questions the wisdom of the Board’s 
substitution of the “comprehensive” exami- 
nations in academic fields for the older tests 
based upon recommended courses of study 
—the restricted list of readings in literature, 
for example. The wider diversity of scho- 
lastic preparation compels the colleges to 
broaden their courses to meet the needs of 
the diversely prepared entrants—and he 
says some teachers, both in college and in 
secondary schools, feel that the broadening 
involves dilution. He suggests—does not yet 
urge—a return to examinations on a limited 
curriculum, After the Eight-Year Study, 
particularly after Did They Succeed in Col- 
lege? all this seems very queer. The change 
from restricted to comprehensive examiria- 
tions was achieved through agitation by 
secondary teachers. Modern notions of 
meeting students’ needs and of adapting in- 
struction to individual differences seems in- 
compatible with the old college-prescribed, 
hard-and-fast curriculum. Secondary-school 
teachers had better express themselves 
again! 

The whole report may be secured from 
the Secretary of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, 425 West 117 Street, New 
York 27, for 50 cents. Terms of Admission 
to the Member Colleges: Handbook, 1949, with 
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Supplement, 1950, from same address at 
$1.50. The Bulletin of Information and Sam- 
ple Tests, 1949-50 (of the CEEB) from the 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey, which administers all CEEB tests. 


“THE ABOLITION OF SUBJECT RE- 
quirements for Admission to College,” by 
Paul B. Diederich in the School Review for 
September furnishes plenty of ammunition 
for attack upon narrow college-entrance ex- 
aminations or credit requirements. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, says Diederich, does not 
even suggest what courses schools should 
give; it depends entirely upon a reading 
test, a composition test, and the Psycho- 
logical Examination of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. “No substantial correla- 
tion between the pattern of courses taken in 
secondary school and marks in college has 
ever been found.” It is unrealistic for the 
college people, most of whom have never 
taught in high schools and who know noth- 
ing of the newer conditions in those schools, 
to prescribe curriculums. Historically, the 
uniform college-entrance requirements were 
formulated under the leadership of Charles 
Eliot, of Harvard, who saw the high schools 
in confusion because each college had its 
own special set of entrance requirements; 
the cure was better than the disease. The 
high schools are for the people and should 
not be dominated by aristocratic colleges. 
It is unscientific to ignore the report of the 
Eight-Year Study, which showed conclu- 
sively that the pursuit of certain prescribed 
studies is not essential to success in college. 


THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE SEPTEM- 
ber issue of Fortune reports a poll of parents’ 
opinions on what young people should get 
out of college. Of the ten objectives from 
which the parents interviewed were asked to 
choose the three they most desired college 
to accomplish, training for a particular oc- 
cupation or profession ranked first for sons 
and third for daughters. Even for daughters 
the first choice was really vocational: prepa- 
ration for marriage and family life. A better 
appreciation of such things as literature, mu- 
sic, and art ranked last for sons and next 
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to last for daughters. The intelligence and 
wisdom necessary to live a full life ranked 
fourth for sons, second for daughters. Par- 
ents who had attended high school respond- 
ed only a little more wisely than those who 
had not. We have much to do! 


“THE PROBLEMS OF TEACHING 
Shakespeare,” by Robert G. Templeton, 
fills most of the October-November issue of 
the English Leafle-—twenty-seven pages. 
After relating an experience with volunteers 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
who gathered in the evening to study 
Henry IV, Part I largely by careful exami- 
nation of the language (without credit), Mr. 
Templeton recommends several procedures, 
such as discussions based chiefly on stu- 
dents’ questions, paraphrasing, stereopticon 
projection of passages for intensive consid- 
eration, acting, oral summaries (by stu- 
dents) at the end of each act, and specific 
attack upon the language problems, both 
figures of speech and words now obsolete or 
changed in meaning. Adequate summary is 
impossible here. 


“DO METHODS AND OTHER EDUCA- 
tion courses need to be revised?” Hardy 
Finch poses this question in his monthly 
column for English teachers in the Septem- 
ber 28 issue of Scholastic Teacher. Mr. Finch 
made an informal survey and discovered 
that “some courses are very helpful” and 
that ‘most courses are filled with educa- 
tional terms and high sounding objectives, 
but offer but little of a practical nature.” 
The teachers with whom Mr. Finch talked 
asked that the courses be made more prac- 
tical, that the courses give something that 
the teachers can use in the classroom. 
“Teachers like to know the theory and 
philosophy of education, but they are more 
intensely interested in the specific ways that 
they can help Johnny and Susan in speaking, 
writing, listening, and reading,” he writes. 
Mr. Finch closes his discussion with the sug- 
gestion that colleges and universities offer a 
course in “Practical Methods in the Teach- 
ing of English,” with not more than five 
minutes of theory in any one class period. 
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About Radio 


THE NBC “UNIVERSITY THEATER” 
was the recipient of the Council’s annual 
Radio Award at the November 26 luncheon 
meeting in Buffalo. 

The Committee on Radio in the citation 
said that the 1948-49 series, broadcast Sun- 
day afternoons over the National Broad- 
casting Company’s network, had a high per- 
centage of success in its “effort to use the 
radio medium for the presentation of mate- 
rial of interest to mature minds and minds 
reaching for maturity.” 

The “University Theater,” the citation 
continued, “has acquainted a large group of 
people with worth-while books that they 
otherwise would never have known. It has 
stimulated students in classes in English to 
do further reading of the authors whose 
works were dramatized. The program de- 
serves additional commendation for encour- 
aging as well as allowing for extension of a 
listening experience through home and class- 
room study. Occasional deviations from 
standard and errors in selection did not de- 
tract from over-all quality of purpose and 
presentation. All in all, it has been a valu- 
able contribution in a day when reading 
has been supplanted by so many other ac- 
tivities. Dramatic offerings on the air have 
been far ahead of all other types of broad- 
casts, and this program is at the top of the 
dramatic group.” 

Honorable mention went to “You Are 
There” (CBS), “The Greatest Story ever 
Told” (ABC), and “Invitation to Learn- 
ing” (CBS). 

In announcing the supplementary hon- 
ors, Leon C. Hood, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Radio, remarked: 

“You Are There” has combined showman- 
ship and educational values. It was one of the 


few successful departures from standard radio 
fare and was outstanding for its imaginative 
conception and choice of material. It served as 
an excellent stimulant of the imagination and 
as a point of departure for creative dramatic 
writing in the classroom. Occasionally, however, 
the individual programs fell below expected par 
in quality of script and in production. 

“The Greatest Story Ever Told” was beauti- 
fully written; the acting was superior; and the 
theme is one to inspire love, reverence, and re- 
spect for the teachings of the “greatest Life ever 
lived.” 

“Invitation to Learning” was an outstanding 
example of programming for mature minds, con- 
taining thoughtful and scholarly discussions of 
the world’s great literary masterpieces. It is the 
type of program that deserves a larger audience 
than it apparently has. The Columbia Broad- 
casting System is to be commended for its hav- 
ing kept the program on the air year after year, 
thereby serving an audience that often finds 
little that challenges its attention. 


Mr. Hood reports that the programs for 
the last two months of the first semester of 
the NBC “University Theater” are as fol- 
lows: You Can’t Go Home Again, by Thomas 
Wolfe, December 11; Manhattan Transfer, 
by John Dos Passos, January 8; The Ides 
of March, by Thornton Wilder, January 15; 
At Heaven’s Gate, by Robert Penn Warren, 
January 22; Pale Horse, Pale Rider, by 
Katherine Anne Porter, January 29. Two 
to three o’clock, EST. 

“Invitation to Learning” discusses Crea- 
tive Evolution, by Henri Bergson, on De- 
cember 11; and You Can't Go Home 
Again, by Thomas Wolfe, on December 
18. Sundays at noon, EST. (9:30 A.M. in 
Chicago.) 

“You Are There” returned to the air on 
October 30 on a once-in-four-weeks basis. 
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New Books 


CHAUCER’S PILGRIMS 


Even though you may have enjoyed for 
many years those exquisite portraits, those 
vivid pictures of typical medieval figures, 
which Geoffrey Chaucer painted in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century in his Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales, you will want 
to dip into, perhaps read every word of, 
Muriel Bowden’s A Commentary on the Gen- 
eral Prologue to the Canterbury Tales.* She 
has done a masterful job in collecting the 
scholarly evidence in connection with each 
of the pilgrims on his way to the shrine of 
Thomas a Becket at Canterbury and of 
giving us at the same time an excellent pic- 
ture of the Middle Ages. What is more, all of 
this scholarship is presented in a delightfully 
readable style which will appeal to both 
scholar and general reader. 

Dr. Bowden had in mind three types of 
readers: (1) those schooled in Chaucerian 
criticism, for whom she has collected and 
arranged the outstanding latest critical 
opinions on the Prologue and pointed out 
the best of known parallels between Chau- 
cer’s words and ideas and those of authors 
living before or at the same time with him; 
(2) the college student, for whom she has 
given significant notes so as to aid him in 
understanding the late fourteenth century 
and to point the way to further investiga- 
tion; (3) the general reader, for whom she 
has made clear what is obscure in the lan- 
guage, in the ideas, customs, and institu- 
tions of Chaucer’s England so that he can 
enjoy the Knight’s prowess; the Squire’s 
accomplishments in arms, love, music, and 
poetry; the dainty table manners and tender 
heart of the Prioress; the Monk’s love of 
hunting and eating; the Friar’s “daliaunce 
and fair langage,” with which he charmed 


* New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. ix+ 316. 
$4.00. 


the women; the Merchant’s “Flaundryssh 
bever hat” and forked beard; the Clerk’s 
love of Aristotle and “philosophie’’; the 
Miller’s wart on his nose and ability to take 
toll thrice; the Doctor’s and the Lawyer’s 
skill in getting gold; the Summoner’s “fyr- 
reed” blotched face; and the Pardoner’s 
thin yellow hair and squeaky voice. In ad- 
dition the spelling has been modernized in 
that modern sound symbols have been sub- 
stituted for the Middle English symbols and 
the letters 4 and v adjusted to modern prac- 
tice. This book affords an excellent intro- 
duction to the great poet writing in the lan- 
guage which developed into Modern English 
and to the nature of the medieval age, an 
age in which the belief in the equality of 
man was emerging. 

MARGARET M. BRYANT 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


WRITING AND SELLING 
FEATURE ARTICLES* 


College English teachers, whether they 
train students to produce literary “think- 
pieces” or to create salable nonfiction, will 
want to know about this practical book. Its 
theme is that beginners can write and can 
sell what they write—in this case, fact arti- 
cles. 

Miss Patterson (journalism department, 
University of Wisconsin) explains exactly 
how to write the different kinds of articles. 
She stresses the need to study the markets 
and to slant one’s scripts to particular maga- 
zines or newspapers. In this respect, her 
text is designed to help students (and teach- 
ers, too!) who want to write articles rather 
than fiction. 

Sections in this new edition, helpful to 

*Helen M. Patterson, Writing and Selling Fea- 
ture Articles. 2d ed. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1949. Pp. xxx-+704. Illustrated $3.50. 
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users who want the advanced vocational 
slant, are titled: “Training for a Magazine 
Career” and “Magazine Production Is a 
Huge Industry.” The would-be free-lance 
writer is shown that feature-writing is good 
business, and he is also given hints on find- 
ing ideas, research, interviewing, and prepa- 
ration of the manuscript for market. 

In line with the increased use of science 
copy in all mediums, this new volume ex- 
plains how to write scientific and technical 
articles. The author’s style is readable, fact 
packed, anc fast paced. A teacher’s manual 
is available to explain Miss Patterson’s 
teaching methods. 

Josepu C. CARTER 
Temp_e UNIVERSITY 


Twentieth Century Poetry in English: Con- 
temporary Recordings of the Poets Reading 
Their Own Poems Selected and Arranged 
by the Consultants in Poetry in English 
at the Library of Congress and Issued un- 
der a Grant from the Bollingen Founda- 
tion. Album III. By T. S. Extor. Library 

_ of Congress Recording Laboratory, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. $8.25 plus packing and 
postage charges. 


To the useful series of phonographic rec- 
ords reproducing numerous contemporary 
poets heard in their own verses, the Library 
of Congress has recently introduced an al- 
bum of readings by T. S. Eliot. The poems 
recited are, “The Waste Land,” ‘“Ash- 
Wednesday,” ‘New Hampshire,” “Vir- 
ginia,” and “Sweeney among the Nightin- 
gales.” The recordings are of excellent qual- 
ity. They are accompanied by a printed 
text, including a brief sketch of the poet’s 
life, publications, and principal commenta- 
tors. Our national library does a great serv- 
ice in such work, which it is hoped may be 
rapidly expanded. 
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On hearing these records one naturally 
appraises Eliot as a reader. There is special 
interest here, for, quite apart from any gen- 
eral appraisal of Eliot as a poet, there can be 
no doubt whatsoever that he writes with ex- 
traordinary sensitivity for the sound of his 
words. As might be supposed, he has an ex- 
ceptionally rich voice, tender and delicately 
modulated. But just as his lyric or elegiac 
poetry has in recent years become more 
meditative and less dramatic, his voice has 
become less colorful and theatrical. Earlier 
recordings of ““The Waste Land,” “‘The Hol- 
low Men,” and selections from the Prufrock 
volume, are distinctly more vivid and elo- 
quent than are the recordings recently made 
in Washington. Having lost so much of his 
dramatic flare, he now appears to best ad- 
vantage in the incantational verse of his 
mystical-ecclesiastical rhapsody, ‘Ash- 
Wednesday,” a poem read here with the besi 
of Anglican decorum. The new flatness is 
chiefly to be regretted in his rendering of 
“Sweeney among the Nightingales,” an 
ironic poem which appears to have lost 
something of its freshness in the mind of its 
author. 

In the opinion of the present reviewer, 
Eliot never wrote more beautiful lines than 
the seldom-quoted and much muted “Vir- 
ginia.” The inclusion of this masterpiece in 
miniature is one of the happiest features of 
the present recordings. In these readings of 
his longer poems, his accent is sometimes 
British, sometimes of New England (there 
are moments when it might almost be Rob- 
ert Frost reading), but in reciting “Vir- 
ginia,” his voice becomes that of pure Eng- 
lish poetry, uncontaminated by narrow con- 
finements of place or time. 


Henry W. WELLS 
UNIVERSITY 
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Brief Reviews 


Fiction 


Earth Abides. By GrorGe Stewart. Random. 

Pp. 373. $3.00. 

By the author of Storm, Fire, etc. Can you see a 
world in which a new lethal disease has destroyed all 
but a few, a very few, widely scattered people? What 
these people might do, what their physical and psy- 
chological problems might be and how they would 
solve them, is the theme of Stewart’s novel. Would 
man face this disaster? Would a new society evolve 
which in turn would develop complications such as 
we know? Daring conjectures, fascinating reading. 


Medical Meeting. By Mrtprep WALKER. Harcourt. 
$3.00. 


Liz and her husband, Dr. Henry Baker, journey 
to Chicago to a medical meeting at which Dr. Baker 
is to present a paper on his discovery of a new life- 
saving drug. After fourteen years they are to meet 
again old friends and fellow-students. Any reader 
who has ever attended a convention will understand. 
The action takes place in the few days of the meet- 
ing. Dramatic, sensitive, understanding. 


Mary. By SHotem Ascu. Putnam. Pp. 436. $3.50. 


By the author of The Nasarene and The Apostle. 
Asch has made the homes, the market place, the 
streets of Jerusalem, glow with life. The girlhood of 
Mary, her betrothal and courtship, are beautifully 
developed. quietly, passionately, and simply written 
—compelling in its sincerity. 


The Man from Nazareth. By Harry Emerson Fos- 
pick. Harper. Pp. 282. $3.00. 


“As his contemporaries saw him.’’ With this 
idea in mind Dr. Fosdick has endeavored to present 
Jesus the man and his personality as he would have 
appeared to us had we known him when he lived in 
Jerusalem. Dr. Fosdick’s many admirers will be 
stirred by his presentation. 


The Conquerors. By Tuomas B. Costarn. Double- 
day. Pp. 430. $4.00. 

The first of a series which will form “The Pag- 
eant of England’’ closes with the reign of John, in 
1216. ‘‘The stirring and dramatic story of the Nor- 
man Conquest from the Battle of Hastings until 
Saxon and Norman were completely merged.’’ Mr. 
Costain believes in accuracy, but he thinks history 
should be written with the modern novelist’s three- 
dimensional methods. 


The Man with the Golden Arm. By NELSON ALGREN. 

Doubleday. $3.00. 

Based upon crime in a notorious street in Chi- 
cago. The characters are gamblers, petty criminals, 
drug addicts, and men and women succumbing to 
yoga A grim and sordid picture exceedingly well 


The River Journey. By Ropert NATHAN. Knopf. 
$2.50. 


When told she had only a short time to live, 
Henry’s middle-aged wife bought a houseboat 
and set out with her husband for a trip down the 
Mississippi River. They were joined by Death, 
whose other name was Mr. Mortimer. Humorous, 
sentimental, philosophical. Not so effective as usual 
for Nathan. 


Give Me Thy Vineyard. By Guy Howarp. Zonder- 
van. Pp. 287. $3.00. 


International Fiction Contest winner, by the 
“Walkin’ Preacher of the Ozarks.”” Hiram Jackson 
was young but fearless. He refused to accept the 
check the United Electric Company offered him 
when they ruined the lovely valley and destroyed the 
old homes of the farmers. A preacher-teacher is the 
real hero of the book. A story of suspense—of right 
and wrong—almost a detective story. 


The Passionate Journey. By InvinNG Stone. Double- 
day. $3.00. 


A fine biographical novel of John Noble, Kansas- 
born artist, 1874-1934. Similar to the author’s Lust 
for Life and quite as readable. 


Singular Travels and Adventures of Baron M unchau- 
sen. By R. E. Raspe and Orners. Edited with 
Introduction by JoHN CARSWELL. Chanticleer 
Press. Pp. 178. $2.75. 

In the Introduction is an account of the author- 
ship, the publication of the book, and a sketch of 

Raspe. Illustrated. 


Dominique. By EUGENE FRoMENTIN. Translated by 
Srk Epwarp Marsa. Chanticleer Press. Pp. 249. 
$2.75. 

First published in 1863, it is rated with Madame 

Bovary and Adol phe. 
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A Harvest of World Folk Tales. Edited by Mitton 
Rucorr. Viking. $3.95. 
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All kinds of tales are here, complete and coherent. 
There is an excellent “Note on Folk Tales.’’ The 
tales are grouped as to origin: African, American, 
American Indian, Arabian and Turkish, Chinese, 
Egyptian—nineteen nationalities. The editor calls 
attention to the fact that folk tales are international, 
that most stories have their parallel in the folklore of 
other nations. Appropriately and attractively illus- 
trated. Good reading, good psychology. 734 pages. 


The Desperate Children. By Davip CoRNEL DE JONG. 
Doubleday. $3.00. 


Two lonely boys gather wisdom and happiness 
from an unorthodox teacher who knows she has can- 
cer but is cheerful and considerate. 


Place Called Estherville. By Erskine CALDWELL. 
Duell, Sloan. Pp. 244. $2.75. 


Two young mulattoes, nineteen or so, brother 
and sister, came from a farm to a small southern 
town where they hoped to find work. Caldwell’s 
story tells of the tragedies which befell them when 
the girl becamé a prey to white males and white 
women seduced the boy. A sad story well told, 
though some readers may question his assumptions. 


As a Man Grows Older. By Itato Svevo. Translated 
by Bery1 pE Zoete. New Directions. $3.00. 


A masterly psychological novel by an Italian au- 
thor, written early in the twentieth century. 


The Rock Pool. By Cyr1t Connotty. New Direc- 
tions. $1.50. 


By the editor of England’s well-known literary 
magazine Horizon. A study of character demoraliza- 
tion. 


ENGLISH 


The Fruits of the Earth. By Anpré Gwe. Knopf. 
$3.00. 

First published in 1897, this novel met with little 
success until 1920. The New Fruits appeared in 1935. 
As a “gospel of a permanent modern humanism”’ the 
two books appear in one volume. 


Madame Bovary. By Gustave FLAUBERT. Edited by 

W. Somerset Winston. 

A new translation by Joan Charles. Critical and 
biographical introduction. One of the ‘““Ten Greatest 
Novels of the World”’ selected by the editor, who 
has eliminated “cumbersome dissertations.’’ Hand- 
somely and originally illustrated. 


Listen to the Mocking Bird. By S. J. PERELMAN. 
Drawings by Hirscurretp. Simon & Schuster. 
Pp. 153. $2.95. 

Originally printed in the New Yorker. A funny 
book with funny illustrations; good for the blues or 
for the serious-minded. 


Four-square. By Dororuy CANFIELD. Harcourt. 
$3.00. 

Seventeen of Dorothy Canfield’s stories which 
have been printed in magazines. Revised and ex- 
panded. 

The Red and the Black. By STENDHAL. Selected and 
edited by W. Somerset Maucuam. Winston. 
Pp. 328. $3.50. 

One of the novels which Maugham has selected as 
the “Ten Greatest Novels of the World,” “pre- 
sented in modern tempo.’’ Handsomely illustrated; 
a book to own. Maugham recommends “the art of 
skipping”’ in reading the classics. 

Parson Austen’s Daughter. By HELEN ASHTON. 
Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 

A novel based on the life of Jane Austen, who is 
pictured as a charming woman as well as a brilliant 
one. 


Nonfiction 


In Our Image. Houston Harte, selector. Oxford. 
$10.00. 

Twenty-six narratives from the Old Testament, 
in the words of the King James Version, selected by 
Mr. Harte and a committee of clergymen. Hand- 
somely printed and bound. Thirty-two gorgeous full- 
page, four-color, personality-study pictures by 
Time-cover artist Guy Rowe. 197 pages about 
93” X 12”. Very individual. Described as an “heir- 
loom’’ book, which it well may be. 


My Old Kentucky Home. By Extiot Pauw. Random. 
$3.75. 

Paul writes with gusto his youthful memories of 
the people he met in a Louisville boarding-house, of 
their friends and their escapades, and of the strange 
and motley throng whom he met in the city. 


The Thread That Runs So True. By Jesse STUART. 

Scribner. $3.00. 

At seventeen Stuart began teaching in a one- 
room mountain school in Lonesome Valley, Ken- 
tucky. For nine years he taught and loved the work. 
Teaching, he says, is the greatest profession under 
the sun and the most important. He quit teaching 
because he felt he could not marry on a teacher’s 
salary. He had been promoted, had been principal of 
two large high schools and superintendent of a large 
country system in Kentucky..He had fought for 
better schools. The needle’s eye, he says, is the 
teacher—the thread that runs so true is play. 
“Learn to work by play. All work should be play. 
Teaching to me was a game.” The book is dedicated 
“To the School Teachers of America.” 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


Selected Plays of Bernard Shaw. Dodd, Mead. 3 vols.; 
each, $5.00. 
Complete with prefaces; contains all the best- 
known plays. Each volume, goo pages, about 64” X 
9”. 


Stalin: A Political Biography. By Isaac DEUTSCHER. 
Oxford. $5.00. 


Thoroughly documented, brilliantly written, ab- 
sorbing and complete. The author is a Polish-born 
expert on Russian affairs. 


Memories of Eighty Years. By James B. Herrick, 
M.D. University of Chicago Press. Pp. 270. 
$5.00. 

“The purpose of this autobiography is to show, 
by telling my experiences in boyhood, medical 
school, hospital, practice, medical teaching and writ- 
ing, how the average youth of my time with his heart 
set on a medical career developed into the practi- 
tioner of medicine—the clinician.’”’ His story in- 
cludes many personal memories of great doctors at 
home and abroad. Of particular interest is the pic- 
ture of his boy hood and home. His earliest memory is 
of watching the funeral procession of Lincoln. He 
makes many illuminating comments. This fascinat- 
ing history of a transformation period in medicine 
and life has much for any reader. 


The Complete Plays of Henry James. Edited by 
LEon EbEL. Lippincott. $10.00. 


Twelve plays, seven of which have never before 
been printed. Introductory essay and explanatory 
preface to each play, with letters exchanged between 
James and G. B. Shaw over one play. Illustrations. 
848 pages, 64” X of”. 


Mrs. Frances Trollope. Edited by DoNALD SMALLEY. 
Knopf. $5.00. 


The mother of Anthony Trollope came to Amer- 
ica in 1837. She planned to open a store in Cincin- 
nati to recoup the family fortunes. She landed in 
New Orleans and spent some time there. She wrote 
wittily and shrewdly about her adventures. Ameri- 
cans were amused or incensed. New material, 
lengthy biographical introduction. Illustrated. 


J ohn Greenleaf Whittier: Friend of Man. By Joun A. 
PoLtarD. Houghton. Pp. 615. $6.00. 


A satisfying and complete study of Whittier’s 
life, personality, character, and activities. There are 
critical chapters on his work and sincere tributes to 
his championship of democracy and the great phil- 
anthropic movements. The author has made ex- 
haustive research. 


The Puppet Theatre in America: A History from 1524 
to Now. By Paut McPHaru. Harper. $6.00. 


A fascinating story of the development of a fron- 
tier entertainment. There are chapters on early 
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Spanish puppeteers; puppets of the aborgines; 
eighteenth-century and English puppets; Chinese; 
eighteenth-century Spanish in Mexico, Peru, Argen- 
tina, Chile; and many, many more, concluding with 
latter-day shadow figures. Absorbing and timely 
book, effectively illustrated. 503 pages. 


Your Most Humble Servant. By Sumrtey GRAHAM. 
Messner. $3.00. 


The true story of a man whose parents were an 
African prince and an English servant girl—born in 
America. He became a scientist and rose to high po- 
sition under Jefferson, who was his friend. 


Cornerstones of Religious Freedom in America. Edited 
by Josera L. Brau. Beacon Press. Pp. 250. $3.00. 
Introduction and interpretations by the editor. 

Documents considered begin with Roger Williams, 
1644, and close with Felix Frankfurter, 1948. State- 
ments made by champions of religious freedom are 
discussed. There are chapters on separating church 
from state, civil rights of religious minorities, religion 
and the public schools, and other issues. An impor- 
tant book. 


Lorca: The Poet and His People. By ARTURO BAREA. 

Harcourt. $3.00. 

Federigo Garcfa Lorca, contemporary Spain’s 
most popular poet, presumably was shot by Falan- 
gists at the beginning of their rebellion. Lorca’s po- 
etry and plays are nonpolitical but democratic in 
their effects. Barea presents the content and inten- 
tion of Lorca’s work as they strike most Spaniards, 
with only incidental reference to the artistic means. 


Volume IT. By Jose Garcfa Vita. New Directions. 

Pp. 170. $3.00. 

In Volume I Villa introduced a new rhyming 
method which he calls “reversed consonance.’’ In 
Volume IT he introduces “comma poems’’ already 
famous, involving the “poetic’’ use of the comma. 

“Lean, Thou, like, Pisa, Lord! 
Be, not, so, straight, but, lean, 
And, prove, to, man, You, mean, 
The, Humility, of, Your, Word!”’ 


The Portable Milton. Edited by Douctas Buss. Vik- 
ing. Pp. 693. $2.00. 

The complete text of the major poems and many 
minor ones: Of Education and Areopagitica com- 
plete, and three autobiographical passages. Modern- 
ized spelling. 


A Writer’s Notebook. By W. SomERSET MAUGHAM. 

Doubleday. Pp. 367. $4.00. 

Covers fifty-seven years, rich in observation and 
raw material. An interesting example of a personal- 
ity developing as a youth matures, travels, reads, 
meets fascinating people. It closes with an excellent 
essay on old age, “I Am on the Wing.”’ 
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The Story of Man in Yellowstone. By Merritx D. 
BEAL. Caxton. Pp. 320. $5.00. 


John Colter is credited with the discovery of the 
Yellowstone about 1807. There are interesting chap- 
ters on the Indians of the district, the fur-trappers, 
and the creation of the National Park. Develop- 
ment, administration, and service chapters follow. 
All we can hope to know about the Yellowstone be- 
fore visiting it. Maps and illustrations. 


Willa Cather on Writing. A “Borzoi Book.” Fore- 
word by STEPHEN TENNANT. Knopf. Pp. 126. $2.25. 
Critical studies on writing as an art. Parts of crit- 
ical studies in Not under Forty are reprinted. The 
other articles include all that Willa Cather ever 
wrote on the art of writing. 


Education of a Humanist. By ALBERT GuéRarD. 
Harvard University Press. $5.00. 


The author of A Preface to World Literature and 
veteran of forty years’ teaching in great American 
universities sets down his opinions on teaching, 
French civilization, literature, history, and world 
citizenship. Often he tells how he acquired these ma- 
ture opinions. Frankness and occasional flashing 
phrases characterize the style. 


John Milton, Englishman. By James Hotty Han- 
ForD. Crown. Pp. 272. $3.75. 

Both by temperament and by the scholarly train- 
ing and experience which he has applied to the works 
of Milton for many years, Professor Hanford is the 
logical person to have written this definitive life of 
Milton. Its chief predecessor is the monumental 
work of David Masson which appeared almost a 
half-century ago. Hanford has focused his learning 
primarily upon “those aspects of Milton’s personal- 
ity which relate most closely to his function as an 
English poet.’’ Milton’s viability as an individual 
and the contemporaneousness of his ideas emerge in 
such fashion as to make this seem the biography of a 
living poet. 

The Literature of the Anglo-Saxons. By GrorcE K. 
ANDERSON. Princeton University Press. Pp. 
431. $5.00. 

This book fulfils admirably a longstanding need. 
Except for that section of the Cambridge History of 
English Literature devoted to Anglo-Saxon and Stop- 
ford Brooke’s History of Early English Literature, 
there has been little to which students in beginning 
courses in Anglo-Saxon literature could be referred 
unattended by philologistic apparatus. Professor 
Anderson’s book is a descriptive history of English 
literature from the beginning to the Norman Con- 
quest. The emphasis throughout is on literature 
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Ocdipus Rex. By Sopnoctes. Translated by DupLey 


Fitts and RoBert FitzGera.p. Harcourt. $2.50. 

A smooth-reading version in contemporary idiom. 
Apparently misses some details of meaning which 
are clear in Gilbert Murray’s translation. 


The Philosophy of Civilisation. By ALBERT SCHWEIT- 
zER. Macmillan. $5.00. 


A curate, a fine organist, a world authority on 
Bach, adistinguished physician, Schweitzer wascalled 
here from Africa as the feature speaker of the 
Goethe Bicentennial Convocation last summer. 
This book, the first American edition of two volumes 
published in Britain, is more warmly felt than closely 
reasoned. Its declarations that civilization is based 
on ethics and that ethics is “reverence for life’”’ make 
us understand why so brilliant a man is a medical 
missionary in French Equatorial Africa. 


Science and the Moral Life. By Max Orto. New 
American Library. $0.35. 


Not a reprint. Readers with firm religious convic- 
tions will discard this; doubters and agnostics will be 
moved by its humanitarian appeal. Otto urges the 
adoption of the scientific attitude to wring a good 
life for all out of an unfriendly universe. 


rather than on language. The fact that he has been 
able to make so simple and readable a narrative 
stems from his own assimilative knowledge of lin- 
guistic and textual problems, not from his ignoring 
of them. The extensive notes at the end of each chap- 
ter including bibliographies and critical reviews of 
relevant scholarly works in all languages will be 
found useful to both the neophyte and the special- 
ist. 

Wellesley: Part of the American Story. By ALICE 
Payne Hackett. Foreword by Mi~prep Mc- 
Aree Horton. Dutton. Pp. 320. $5.00. 
Wellesley College is celebrating the seventy-fifth 

anniversary of its founding. This book records its 
growth with particular emphasis on the personal- 
ities which contributed to its development and the 
graduates who have affected the local and national 
scene. In a quiet, ladylike way, and without any such 
intent, it provides a neat answer to recent journal- 
istic maunderings about the superiority of the male 
intellect. 


Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary. Edited by F. A. 

Waricurt. Dutton. Pp. 675. $5.00. 

A new edition which follows almost verbatim the 
original first published in 1788. But there are a few 
changes. F. A. Wright contributes a biographical 
memoir of Lempriere (who was an Anglican cleric 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


and schoolmaster); a new chronological table has 
been substituted for the old one; and a cross-refer- 


ence system has been added for Greek and Latin 


names for identical persons and places. 


The Human Nature of Playwriting. By Samson 

RAPHAELSON. Macmillan. Pp. 267. $4.00. 

The author, who has had some success as a pro- 
fessional playwright, had a stenographer record his 
class meetings in a playwriting course at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Here are the proceedings, edited to 
eliminate repetitions. The classwork was supple- 
mented by long evening conferences of successive 
groups of the students at Raphaelson’s home. Fas- 
cinating reading, for the young people are led to 
genuine self-expression. 
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A Manual of Style. Rev. ed. University of Chicago 

Press. Pp. 498. $4.00. 

One of the most respected handbooks of punctu- 
ation and typography, in its eleventh edition. Many 
interesting and helpful distinctions are made—for 
those at least beginning to be experts. College 
English supposedly follows this manual, but actually 
uses slightly fewer commas. 


The Art of Acting. By Joun Dotan, Jr. Harper. 
$3.50. 

“A book which seeks to analyze problems, formu- 
late principles, and give reasons for them can be of 
some help to the actor who seeks to learn why.”’ Il- 
lustrations of scenes, actors, and programs. 


Textbooks for Students 


Studies in the Short Story. By ADRIAN H. Ja¥re and 
Viroit Scott. William Sloan. Pp. 479. $3.00. 


A textbook of the short story as a literary genre, 
designed to serve as the basis of a unified course and 
organized on the principle of moving from the simple 
to the complex. Its two aims are to show the student 
what is meant by intensive reading and to help him 
acquire certain critical principles. The contents in- 
clude twenty-three short stories ranging in difficulty 
from Dorothy Parker’s “The Lovely Leave” to 
Franz Kafka’s “In the Penal Colony.”’ Analyses and 
study aids are an integral part of the text. 


Studies in Poetry. By Neat Doustepay. Harper. 
Pp. 380. $2.25. 


A collection of poems intended for use in begin- 
ning courses in literature and composition as an in- 
troduction to the critical reading of poetry. They are 
grouped to provide a context for reading and for 
classroom discussion and have been chosen because 
the author has found them good for classroom use. 
Most of the 165 included are short, but they vary 
considerably in subject and in degree of difficulty. 
Analysis and study aids are provided. 


The Modern Reporter's Handbook. By PavuL 
Jones. Rinehart. Pp. 430. $3.50. 


This is a textbook, reference book, and notebook 
all in one for journalism students and young report- 
ers. It is also a guide to newspaper policy. There are 
fifteen chapters under such headings as “Working 
with News Sources,’’ “Reporting the Arts,’’ “Inter- 
preting the Courts,’’ and “Investigative Reporting.” 
More than most such books on newspaper writing it 
includes a great many practical hints about things 
which the experienced reporter knows but which the 
cub reporter usually has to find out by experience. 


Masters of American Literature. Vol. I. Edited by 
Henry A. PocHMANN and Gay WILSON ALLEN, 
Macmillan. Pp. 880. $5.00. 


The editors believe that college undergraduates 
profit most by concentrating on the authors and 
works of greatest significance. They have therefore 
limited the authors represented and have tried to 
give a wide range of the work of each. Included are 
Cotton Mather, Jonathan Edwards, Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Paine, Freneau, Cooper, Bryant, 
Irving, Hawthorne, Poe, Longfellow, Emerson, and 
Thoreau. 


A College Book of English Literature. Edited by 
James Epwarp Tosin, Victor M. Hamm, and 
Wriuram H. Hines. American Book Co. Pp. 
1156. $6.25. 


The arrangement of the material in this anthol- 
ogy is chronological, as is usual, but the character 
of the contents within each section shows the exer- 
cise of an editorial discrimination rather different 
from many other anthologists. For example, consid- 
erable attention is given to the literature of the cen- 
turies before Shakespeare, and more Catholic writ- 
ers are included. For the most part plays are ex- 
cluded. Shakespeare is represented only by his son- 
nets, although Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus is there. Fic- 
tion is also excluded. In the section on modern lit- 
erature there are poems by Canadian, Australian, 
South African, and New Zealand writers. 


Language... Man... Society: Readings in Com- 
munications. Edited by Haron E. Briccs. Rine- 
hart. Pp. 700. $3.50. 


This book is intended for both the regular fresh- 
man English course and the newer communications 
classes. It differs from other collections of readings 
in its concern with language particularly and com- 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


BETTER SPEECH 
THROUGH RECORDS 


The Art of Good Speech covers such 
topics as speech and personality, levels of 
usage, nature of “correctness” in English, 
regional variations, methods of transcrip- 
tion, use of the dictionary, vocabulary 
building, etc. 

Contains a survey of disputed pronun- 
ciations with the recommendations of a 
group of specialists. 

Includes a complete list of words which 
offer pronunciation difficulties. 


4 unbreakable records . . . 6 manuals (over 
350 pages)...in an attractive case ... $9.50 


Where remittance accompanies order, 
we pay tax and shipping charges. 


THE RUSSELL PRESS 
1512 S. Sixth Street © Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


munication generally. Oral English is more exten- 
sively represented. Where space did not permit the 
reprinting of the whole of a long work, large blocks 
have been selected. For example, nine chapters of 
Lilienthal’s TV A: Democracy on the March are given. 
Material within each section frequently expresses a 
marked conflict of opinions, and yet there is a gen- 
eral relevancy of all the material included, so that 
the book as a whole has something of the unity of an 
organic work. 


Paperbacks 


“CROFTS CLASSICS” 
Selections from “The Federalist.’’ Edited by HENRY 
S. Commacer. Pp. 143. $0.30. 
Selected Poems of Robert Browning. Edited by W11- 
L1AM C. DEVANE. Pp. 118. $0.30. 
King Lear. Edited by R. C. BAtp. Pp. 114. $0.30. 


“RINEHART EDITIONS” 
An Anthology of Greek Drama. Edited by C. A. 
RosInson, JR. Pp. 269. $0.65. 
The American. By Henry James. Introduction by 
JosePH WARREN BEAcu. Pp. 360. $0.65. 
Walden. By Henry Tuoreav. Introduction by 
NorMAN Hotmes Pearson. Pp. 304. $0.50. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
Bravo! By EpNA FERBER and GrorcE S. KAUFMAN. 
Pp. 77. $0.85. 
of the Brave. By ArtTHUR LAURENTSs. Pp. 72. 
85. 
Jenny Kissed Me. By Jean Kerr. Pp. gr. $0.85. 
Make Way for Lucia. By JoHN VAN DruTEn. Pp. 
84. $0.85. 
The eae at Sly Corner. By E>warp Percy. Pp. 75. 
.85. 


WORKBOOKS 
Improving Reading Ability. By James B. Stroup and 

Rosert B. Aumons. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 

Pp. 200. $1.90. 

Exercises for the college student for improving 
both reading rate and reading comprehension. They 
are generally grouped under such headings as “Vis- 
ual Analysis,’’ “Speeded Comprehension,”’ “Critical 
Reading,”’ and “Discerning General Significance.”’ 


Reading Manual and Workbook. By Homer L. J. 
CARTER and Dorotny J. McGrynis. Prentice- 
Hall. Pp. 120. $1.75. 


Twenty-two assignments designed to enable the 
student to evaluate his-own reading abilities and 
skills, to set up certain reading objectives for him- 
self, and to outline definite procedures for the 
achievement of these objectives. 


The Practice of English Fundamentals, Form B. By 
the late JosepH M. BacHELoR and Haroxp L. 
Hatey. Appleton-Century-Crofts. Pp. 304. 
$1.50. 

Intensive rather than comprehensive. Emphasis 
is on use of English, and only the essentials of cor- 
rect English are treated. Exercises include diagnostic 
tests in understanding the sentence, grammar, punc- 
tuation, and spelling. 
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English Grammar 


Ralph B. Allen, Department of English, University of Pennsylvania 


This new book covers clearly and comprehensively the en- 
tire subject of English grammar. It may be covered in its 
entirety within the school year. 


The first eight chapters deal respectively with the eight 
parts of speech. The three chapters following present the 
various kinds of phrases, clauses, and sentences. A final 
chapter takes up punctuation. Since each part of speech and 
each new construction is covered fully in its own chapter, 
any grammatical point may be referred to readily without 
leafing through the book. An unusually complete index 
also facilitates the location of material. 


American 


The exercises—which occur in great abundance—are 


Book grouped together at the back of the book. The method of 
cross reference, however, makes it easy to identify the exer- 
cises with the text or to refer to the text matter when work- 


Company ing the exercises. Approx. 340 pages 


College Department 
Charles Scribner's Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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"In the great tradition of fantastic voyages, 


L 
a worthy successor to Gulliver's Travels.” ONDON 
—Cleveland News ECHOING 

This unusual book John Myers mize Dee excited by James Bone 

ee and critics e for its versatility, its rich lore, 

its tic story. 

e “A Cabell without snobbery, sniffie, or snicker ...a of 
story in the great romantic tradition.”"—Prof. Harold W. trated with superb pictures 
Thompson, Cornell University by the great Muirhead 

e “A refreshing novelty.”—The New Yorker Bone. $5.00 


“Original and amusing.” —N.Y. Times 
e ‘For those who enjoy a literary lark, SILVERLOCK 


will be a treat.””—Chicago Tribune 

e ‘Those who like myth and mythical countries with the 
adrenalin of combat and the amusement of familiar LEMPRIERE’S 
characters whether from the Mabinogian ... or Lewis 


—Wiltiam Rose CLASSICAL 


Carroll will find refreshment here. 
Benét 
DICTIONARY 

tioned in Ancient Authors, 

with a Chronological Table. 

BY JOHN MYERS MYERS New Réition, revised by 

$3 at bookstores F. A. Wright, M.A. Uni- 

* Write today for details of the SILVERLOCK literary versity of London. $s.00 
contest. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 300 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 10 


ANNOUNCING 


Here is an invaluable collection of some of the most important writings of a foremost pioneer 
in the field of English and American philology. These choice selections from the scholarly 
pen of Dr. Louise Pound are grouped under six headings: 

LITERARY FOLKLORISTIC 
LINGUISTIC EDUCATIONAL 
ON DICTION AND VOCABULARY MISCELLANEOUS 


A former professor of English at the University of Nebraska for over 50 years, Miss Pound 
has been credited with “putting the study of American English on its legs.’’ Every student 
of the English language will find this book excellent reading as well as invaluable reference 
material. 


Send for your copy today! 


Cloth-bound $5.50 364 pp. +xvi 


University of Nebraska Press + Lincoln 8 
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Helpful Tools for Writing and Teaching 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
NEW COLLEGE STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Emphatype Edition 


145,000 Funk & Wagnalls-tested definitions—thousands more than any other diction: 
ary in its field—make this big NEW COLLEGE STANDARD the most comprehen- 
sive college-size dictionary available. Features Empbatype, the simplest, surest way 
of showing you how to pronounce a word—literally at a glance. 1,420 pages. 1,000 
illustrations. $5.50 plain, $6.00 with thumb index. 


STANDARD HANDBOOK OF 
SYNONYMS, ANTONYMS and PREPOSITIONS 


This new, completely revised edition of this great reference book—for years a stand- 
ard for teachers, students, speakers, authors—has been reset in new, easy-to-read typo- 
graphical form. 8,000 synonyms classified and discriminated; correct use shown by 
examples. 4,000 antonyms, together with the correct use of prepositions. Double in- 
dex. $3.00. 


WRITE THAT PLAY 


By Kenneth Thorpe Rowe, University of Michigan 


A concentrated handbook of playwriting which will lead the aspiring dramatist step- 
by-step through the varied problems confronting him, from the finding of dramatic 
material to the production of his completed play. Covers the one-act play and the 
longer play, dramatic technique and theory, and what to do with a play after it is 
written. 418 pages. $3.00. 


Send for examination copies on approval 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 24th Street - New York 10 
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Teachers and students of many tastes 
will find a stimulus in these vigorous, 


MODERN MINDS 


an anthology of ideas 


Compiled by HOWARD MUMFORD JONES, RICHARD 
M. LUDWIG, and MARVIN B. PERRY, JR. 


Emphasizing ideas, this freshman anthology stimulates stu- 
dents’ thinking both in discussion and in writing. “Modern” is 
the keynote throughout. The book resourcefully combines 
contemporary selections, many of them appearing for the first 
time in an anthology; perceptive and highly teachable material 
of the last decade; and some older essays and stories of con- 
tinuing vitality. 


Under six headings: Teachers who wish to employ the study helps 
THE PROBLEMS OF and editorial commentary will find them fo- 
CIVILIZATION cused on deepening the students’ understanding 
LIFE IN AMERICA and provoking intelligent discussion. Biographi- 


GODS AND MACHINES / 
WAR AND PEACE cal notes on the author precede each selection. 


THE LIGHT TOUCH 601 pages. $3.50 
FACT IN FICTION 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


285 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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